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A Young New Englander’s Journey- | is dissipated in the atmosphere before it reach- | is a portion of the preface of many a story, per- 


ings.---XI. 

THE MAMMOTH TREES OF MARIPOSA.—YO- | 

SEMITE VALLEY. \ 

Our party consisted of Messrs. Henry and 

Isaac Mills, Mr. Howe and myself, of Boston, | 
and a Mr. Doe of San Francisco. We had ar- | 
rived at Merced late at night, but by early dawn | 
we started away in a stage across the San Joa- | 
chin for Yosemite. At first the sight of the 
immense wheat-fields, oceans of waving tas- | 
sels, served as a novelty; but later, on leaving 
behind the signs of civilization, and as the rock- 
ing on the rough, rolling prairie began, the ride 
became monotohous. The thermometer indi- 
cated ninety-three, and we became uncomfort- 
able; the dust, too, was so thick that we were 
well-nigh suffocated, and even a number of 
veils over the face proved no barrier in keeping 
the flying particles from the lungs. At one | 
point we noticed an upheaval of slate, which, | 
cropping out of the earth here-and-there, gave 
to the surrounding country the appearance of | 
an ancient burying-ground. 
. By noon-time we had arrived upon the | 
“Fremont Grant,” known as Mariposa (butter- | 
fly), and although houses and buildings were | 





numerous enough, yet all seemed to be deserted. | 
The country around was simply a mass of small | 
stones piled up in heaps, showing that the place 
had once been a great point for placer-mining. 
Some years ago Mariposa boasted of five thou- 
sand inhabitants, niostly miners, and it was 
supposed the gold was inexhaustible. On the! 
strength of this belief a prosperous city sprang | 
into existence; buildings of brick and iron! 
formed whole streets; public buildings and> 
churches were erected, and great mills for 
treating the ore commenced their work; but | 
the returns from the mines grew less and less | 
each day, until the miners forsook them and de- | 
parted to some new discovery. ‘Then the place | 
fell to pieces rapidly, and now has but a few} 
hundred inhabitants. In the whole place there | 
are to-day, probably, not over ten persons work- | 
ing on the land for gold; those few manage to | 
collect about two dollars in a day. } 
After stopping half an hour at the hotel of | 
this place we resumed our jaunt; but, as now! 
we had approached the woody region, the scene | 
wis not tiresome to the eye, and the sight of | 
some immense pines drew forth exclamations | 
of admiration-from us all. Many of these mon- | 
sters measured eight feet in diameter, and the | 
bark was as smooth as though polished. We | 
met numbers of Indian squaws—weird-looking | 
creatures — carrying great packs upon their | 
shoulders which must have weighed consider- | 
ably more than they themselves did; in fact, | 
these squaws are capable of supporting four | 
hundred pounds. | 
Atter sunset it became so chilly that we were | 
obliged to put on our ulsters — for in coming | 
up from the hot plains to the frosty nights of , 
the Sierras the change of temperature is about | 
tifty degrees. At eleven o'clock at night we 
reached Clark's, and the hotel being full, some 
of us new arrivals took blankets, and, lying on 
the floor of the parlor, slept soundly until morn- 


ing. 
: “A fireplace filled the room’s one side 
With half a cord o’ wood in’t!” | 

Most tourists travelling in California visit the | 
Calaveras grove of trees in preference to the 
Mariposa grove; but the difference in size and 
number being of no importance it is time-saving | 
to see those of Mariposa, as they are on the way 
of the quickest route from San Francisco to Yo- 
Semite. 

On horseback and with a guide, a large num- | 
ber of us started from Clark's, and after a seven- 
mile ride up an incline of seventeen hundred 
feet we reached the first of the mammoth trees 
known as the ‘*Fallen Monarch,” which lay 
stretched upon the ground for a distance of 
three hundred feet. By means of a ladder we 
managed to clamber upon the trunk, and there 
four of us abreast walked along on a soft carpet 
of bark. a distance of one hundred and fifty feet, 
to the first limb. At the base of the tree there 
was suttivient room for ten persons to stand 
abreast without danger of falling off at the sides. 
We carefully measured the distance covered by 
the uptorn roots, and found the diameter of the 
tree at that point to be forty feet. Modest di- 
mensions! These trees grow to such a height 
that they become top-heavy, and at a distance 
of two hundred feet or more from the ground 
they break, although the diameter at this point 
is often over fifteen feet. Passing on through 
the grove we came to an upright living tree, 
which the Indians had hollowed out by means 
of fire, and six of us drove inside at one time. 
Soon reached the ‘Grizzly Giant,” tie 
largest tree of the grove, and the admiration of 
some of the party knew no bounds; and they 
expressed themselves, hat in hand, with the 
most extravagant demyfistrations. There were 
twenty horses in theparty all together, and six 
of them, stand#fy head to tail, just covered the 
diameter of the tree, whilst all formed the cir- 
But leaving this behind we came 


we 


cumference. 
to another wonder, consisting of another hol- 
lowed trunk lying upon the ground, through 
which we passed on horseback some distance, 
coming out on We lunched at a 
spring, the water of which, either from its icy 
coldness or its mineral properties, served not to 
assuage the thirst. Several of the party cut 
pieces of bark from the tree, or collected limbs 
covered with beautiful green moss, and immense 


one sile. 


cones, eighteen inches long, from the sugar- 
pines. The big trees are of red-cedar, and the 
cones thereof scarcely two inches in length. 
Nearly all these trees, six hundred in number, 
have been named, and signs are placed upon 
them in a prominent position, upon which one 
reads: William, Mary, John, Thomas, or Jesus. 
The latter name must have come trom our 
Spanish guide, who was called that. One tree, 
which at a height of thirty feet from the ground 
separates into two limbs, running up parallel 
with each other, has been christened the **Faith- 
ful Couple.” A group of trees at one place 
bears the names of distinguished generals of the 
United States. Several other great trees were 
passed as we commenced by a new route to trail 
back to Clark's, and one upright, having been 
burnt out, and having two openings, we drove 
through. 

We did not get back to the hotel until about 
five o'clock in the afternoon—for, although the 
distance to and fro is not great, vet the narrow- 
ness of the way, the sudden ascents and de- 
scents, make the progress slow. I succeeded 
in getting a room for the following night; but 
what a room!—the partitions were of cotton- 
cloth, and the conversation of those in the other 
rooms around was open to When 
the candles were lit the patent wall might just 
as well have been down as up, and keeping on 
the mht side of the candle did not atford the 
modest ones much protection. We left all this 
the next morning for the valley: and at about 
eleven we reached the end of the stage-route— 
seven mies from our destination. Here 
first beheld the great Yo Semite, the most con- 
spicuous object being El Capitan, rising from 
the level valley, which is itselt, four thousand 


my ears. 


we 


feet above the sea, a precipice of three thou- 
sand hundred and miles in 


breadth—a mass of white, glittering granite. 


three feet, two 
Imagine, if you can, a cubic block of granite, 
artificially cut, two-thirds of a mile high and 
two miles broad, and you have El Capitan. 
From the top of this a foaming waterfall, about 
fifteen feet wide, known as the ‘* Maiden’s 


es the valley. At the right of the entrance the | 
beautiful fall of Pohono, ‘‘Bridal Veil,” claims 
the attention, as down towards it we ride on 
horseback; and even a thousand feet away we 
can feel the mist dampeniug our faces. At one 
point the trail led across an avalanche which 
had been hurled down from ‘‘Inspiration Point,” 
four thousand feet above us. Immense boulders 
weighing tons, from the movings of great gla- 
ciers, lie scattered about; streams of icy water, 
running from the melting snow of the Sierras, 
are interspersed, and keep alive the verdure of 
the grass and the unsurpassed foliage of the 
trees. Turning the corner of El Capitan we 
saw suddenly the great fall of Yosemite, the 
highest in the world, 2634 feet. The clattering 
roar of its descending waters could be heard 
although we were some miles away. 

The hotel, which we soon reached, is known 
as Black’s, but it is but little better than a hut, 
and very likely poorer accommodation could 
not be found throughout the whole Union. The 
proprietor evidently deemed the views in the 
valley a sufficient compensation for the mean- 
ness of his habitation. The charges were very 
modest, however, being $7 a day for a room. 
The only redeeming quality in the hotel tine in 
the valley is, perhaps, Smith’s ; which, although 
although looking poorly from without, is a 
model of excellence inside, and its proprietor 
one ever ready to gratify the wants of his guests. 
A grand register of visitors to the valley is kept 
here, and every one is requested to place his 
signature in the part allotted for those coming 
from his native or adopted State. A space is 
provided for remarks ;jand the more sentimental 
ones, inspired by the views in the valley, have 
managed to compose verses. A few have .ex- 
hibited wit. I discovered that} Massachusetts 
and New York sent more travellers here than 
any other State. From some parts of the 
countryfthere were not more than three repre- 
sentatives. Massachusetts and New York have 
each covered seventyjpages with names, there 
being thirty signatures to each page. 

Three days are sufficient in which to visit all 
the points of interest, but if the tourist feels 
disposed to put up with the hotel inconveniences 
there is sufficient to take up the time for a week 
ortwo. The river is filled with fish, and the 
mountain streams, which are quite accessible, 
are well stocked with trout. Several young 
men from Boston were camping out, and in- 
tended to remain all summer, occupying their 
time mainly in hunting, fishing and guiding 
tourists, and then they had the excitement of 
watching the prowling Indian, and guarding 
their goods fron: theit. 

The first excursion is always to Mirror Lake, 
so renowned for its reflecting properties. Asa 
breeze arises at about eight in the morning, caus- 
ing a ripple, it must be visited shortly after sun- 
rise; but a Mr. Clarence Bowen and myself 
thought that there was even a better time to see 
the reflection than this, and with a guide and 
horses we started during the night, in order to 
view the full moon's reflection. And our trouble 
was repaid by a sight so grand, so sublime, that 
for some time we who watched together remained 
Each change of position brought a new 
scene. Every mountain seemed aglow in the 
water with a silvery light, and the stars twinkled 
as distinctly upon that immense mirror as though 
the sky itself were there below. The roar of 
the distant Yosemite, the shriek of some bird, 
were the only sounds to be heard, and served to 
awake us from a half-cataleptic into which we 
had fallen; but it was not until midnight that we 
left this scene behind; and yet on our returning 
Jrive the mountains of snow, the white cliffs 
and the foamy waterfalls, reflecting the moon- 
light, were objects so novel that we reined up 
our horses continually to look first at one point 
and then another. As ore side of the valley 
was in the shadow and the projections of the 
cliff being hidden, it appeared as a high black 
wall, and in marked contrast to the white cliffs 
opposite. Every one coming to the valley first 
bargains for a horse, as there can be no travel- 
ling on foot owing to the nature of the trails, and 
after several exchanges at last one becomes sat- 
isfied with some particular animal and pays 
two dollars and a half per day for the use of it; 
many prefer mules, as they endure more than 
the horses in ascending precipices. A guide is 
next procured, and for his services the charge 
is five dollars per day. Mounted upon mus- 
tangs, with several guides, parties numbering 
all the way from two up to a hundred start out 


silent. 


haps more exciting, perhaps less reasonable and 


| suggestive o a moral, than mine. 


Well, so much for the preface, and now for 
THE STORY, 

and I think I will commence with the good old 
language which the story-tellers used to employ 
whenI wasachild. ‘‘Once there was a woman” 
who livedin Boston. She was nota very young 
woman, nor was she of the oldest kind, either, 
though she was of an age to have lost some of 
her vitality and powers of long endurance, which 
was often a regret to her when she was not too 
weary tou look upon annihilation with aversion 
and trembling. You will infer from this, prob- 
ably, that she had been in her day a very busy 
woman, which indeed was mosttrne. No head- 
aches nor slight indisposition had ever prevented 
her from working right on. She had been no 
stranger to the midnight oil nor the early dawn. 
Even now, when my relation begins, firmly be- 
lieving the old story that 


‘‘Satan finds some mischief still 
For idle hands to do,” 


she was almost always busy about something 
except when she slept, and even then she often 
dreamed, regretting it when she did not. She 
had thin lips, and it had been hinted that, like 
all very busy people, she might under favorable 
circumstances have been a scold; but for that 
she had not the opportunity. Notin the sense 
of being sweet-tempered, but because she really 
had the disposition to oblige people who pleased 
her, she was believed to be good-natured. But 
naturally she had a fiery temper, which, as al- 
ready hinted, circumstances from first to last 
had taught her to control, although not without 
some terrible struggles and inaudible mutter- 
ings; though on this point I need not enlarge. 
Among her varied employments she sometimes 
ple ill-nature¢ly hinted, by a desire to see her- 
selfin print, or for publicity, though she scarce- 
ly recognized such a motive herself. It seemed 
rather the result of an intense unrest and yearn- 
ing for new fields in which to work. 


alone in the world as far as family was con- 
cerned; and whether she ever had a family, 
ever was married, engaged, in love, or disap- 
pointed in the same, was a profound secret to 
all her friends. But these questions aie of no 
consequence whatever, since my story relates 
not to love, so-called, but rather to questions of | 





As before stated, the woman was reputed 
good-natured, or my story could naver have | 
been written. On the day in question—it was, 
perhaps, three weeks previous to Christmas, | 
for which festival preparations were already | 
going on, either in secret or openly—our friend 





in the spacious sitting-room, her fingers at the 
same time busy with the darning-yarn and bas- 
ket of children’s stockings, which she could 


mind was cogitating the multiplicity of labors 
before the coming Christmas, when the well- | 
known ring of the postman brought her in- | 
stantly to her feet. The letter proved, as she 
hoped and expected, for herself; for if there 
was anything on which she prided it was the 
confidence and faithfulness of friends. The 
letter was from Miss Askall, a struggling school- 
teacher in the distant city of Jonesville; and, 
as she hastily tore off the envelope, a little slip 
dropped out on which was written, ‘Ist, So- 
cial Relation of Teacher and Pupil; 2d, Edu- 
cational Relation of Teacher and Pupil; 34d, 
Moral Relation of Teacher and Pupil; 4th, Dis- 
ciplinary Relation of Teacher and Pupil.” Her 
first thought was that Miss Askall wanted her to 


her second thought was a question how she 
possibly could find time to do so at present, as 
she already had several unfulfilled commissions 
of the same character; her third thought was 
\that she must accommodate her friend. But 
as she proceeded to read she bevame so dis- 
mayed taat sundry exclamations and groans es- 
caped her that were of a character ([ have said 
she had a fiery temper) to terrify the young 
friend who was seated at a table in an adjoining 


At the time of which I speak of her she was | heaven's purity out of the heart. 


good-nature and impudence. ; embrace. 





FINIS. 

I don't propose answering these questions, 
nor further discussing them; but in closing I 
must inquire whether I have really written a 
story? Is it a Christmas story? Is it what 
may be termed a success? And can a story be 
a success that brings no good to any one, not 
even to the writer sufficient money to pay his 
or her expenses, together with a friend, to Eu- 
rope and back? 





Spoken at Sea. 
ee 
WRITTEN FOR THE COMMONWEALTH. 


All men go down to the sea in ships; 

With a trembling hand and faltering lips 

We spread our sails on the deep unknown, 

Each for himself and each alone; 

The strong tide floweth unceasingly ; 

God only knoweth our destiny. 

And ships may meet—as yours and mine; 

With a tender gleam the deck-lights shine; 

There are wind-swept words of kindly cheer, 

A song, a smile, perchance a tear, 

‘Then on! for the ever-hurrying sea 

Sings of the shadowy yet-to-be! 

And the light dies out of each shining track; 

The course was chosen; we turn not back; 

No hands were clasped o’er the soundless blue; 

But hearts though severed may yet be true, 

And a sweeter story ne’er shall be 

Than of memory’s ship-lights spoken at sea! 
Emma Huntincton Nason. 





Snow-F lakes. 


—o— 


BY J. LUELLA DOWD. 


The pure flakes come silently from heaven 
and cover with white wings the wretchedness 
of earth. Toosoon the world’s taint sullies the 





wrote forthe newspapers—moved, as some peo- | whiteness; yet again, freed from all touch of 


earth, the snow will be welcomed to the upper 
world. 

The little souls come to us pure from God. 
We trample them into the world’s mud till 
heaven’s innocence dies out of the face, and 
Yet for the 
little souls we trust a time will come when, 
‘‘whiter than snow,” they shall enter the im- 
mortal city. 

So silently and tenderly the snow is falling 


,we think it knows its mission is to hide the 
) earth’s deformity, soften its grief and whiten 


its sin. There are many graves in its white 
Our loved ones sleep silently under 
the snow and the stars. It has been very hard 


to do our work since those hands finished theirs. 


‘In the place of song we listen vainly for the 


voices that sing no more on earth. We wait 
for the steps that come not. Under the snow, 
the little hands are clasped and death’s chill is 


tor a minute was seated by the bright coal-fire on them; yet the graves are white to-night and 


death’s bitterness is gone from our hearts. But, 
alas! for the sorrows that po white snow can 
wrap into white peace! Alas! forthe skeletons 


never approach without an attack, while her | which we all keep in our closets, and which will 
| 


stalk out sometimes, frightening us by their hid- 
eousness! We may play a long game, but the 
checkmate comes. We put the pieces away. 
The hope is dead, and for it there is no resur- 
rection. There might have been. Only yes- 
terday or last night we were happy. The step 
is short from heights to depths. If we had the 
opportunity again; if we could take back that 
last move; if the world had dealt more kindly ; 
ifi—but what have we to do with “ifs”? To us 
remain not the glorious possibilities, but the un- 
yielding facts. Our lost past looks like another 
life, lived by some happier soul than ours. Yet, 
as in the strife of the world’s noises there comes 
sometimes a sweet, still voice, calling to a high- 
/er life, so in the darkness of a hopeless grief 


search the bookstores and libraries of Boston | there dawns sometimes the brightness of a bet- 
for books bearing on these several subjects; | 


ter day. For it may be we fail in what we 
planned that God may lead us to something bet- 
ter than we planned. 

“Only in the night one sees the stars.” 
Through the shadows the world is beautified. 
In the night and on the mountain of grief the 
transfiguration comes. Some of us will never 
live unselfishly till all our dreams of happiness 
are crushed beneath our feet. Some of us 
must have earth fail us before we live for heaven. 
But, oh! itis hard. To risk all in life’s lottery 





room picking raisins for Christmas-pies, so that 
she sprang from the table (if one may believe 
this part “f the story), upsetting the raisins, 
and, seizing the nearest glass of water, thinking 
she had a faint turn by the hot fire, was about 
to dash it over her, te the detriment of the stock- 
ings, when she sutliciently recovered to beg the 





each morning upon some tour, and in the after- 
noon come straggling back with as much dust 
on their clothes as can possibly be carried, tired 
out, and lame from jouncing. 

The shortest excursion ot all is that to the 
Fall ot Yosemite. The wall at this point has 
two shelves which divide the falling torrent, and 
the whole descends in three leaps. The height 


of the first or upper fall is one thousand six | 


hundred feet, and the point where it strikes, 
twelve hundred feet above the valley, can be 
reached on horseback. The vast sheet of water 
shifted about by the wind, and the clouds of 
spray sent forth, afford a marvellous sight; the 
peculiar clattering roar, and the rush of the 
waters onward to the next fall, is almost deafen- 
ing. The secon fall is four hundred and thirty- 
four feet in height, and is rather insignificant ; 
the third fall is six hundred feet. Drive up 
close to the cataract at the foot of the lower 
fall, and from thence, looking up, one will be- 
hold a river of water pouring down almost 
perpendicularly a distance of half a mile. Such 
is the Fall of Yosemite. 


A Twilight Song. 
Be 
WRITTEN FOR THE COMMONWEALTH. 


Too grave and sad for thee, dear heart, 
I vex your gayer years; 

The slower rhythm of my life’s tune, 
A song that’s sung through tears. 

Life’s surging tides were strong, dear love; 
Aloft my heart they bore ; 

Ebbing, the grim grav rocks loomed up— 
Long stretch of dreary shore. 

Rejoice, dear heart, be glad and strong, 
While tides run high for thee; 

But come in twilight hours and sad, 
And sing my song with me. 

When ruder tides thy heart assail, 
And fling thy tender life 

On rocks that bruise and strands that grieve, 
Thea hither flee trom strife. 

Thy home, sweet heart, awaits thee here, 
And tender thoughts and rest; 

And love whose patient tenderness 


Shall be the surest test. 
Ecris Mexat. 








A Christmas Story. 
eS 
BY JANE GREEN. 


PREFACE. 

All stories, at least the most of them, have a 
preface, and I will preface this with the confes- 
sion that I have long indulged the ambition to 
write stories, though without faith in my ability 
to succeed. My friends, also, to whom I have 
casually introduced the subject, have lacked faith 
forme. However, in spite of these drawbacks, 
1 think the time and circumstances have arrived 
to justify me in the attempt, though, as I have 
already said, I have heretofore shown no apti- 


|young girl to desist, assuring her that she 
|would read her letter aloud, which she pro- 
| 

| ceeded to do. It was to the effect that the 


| teachers in Jonesville were to be examined the 


| week before Christmas; that to other require- 
| ments for each teacher were added four essays 
lof eight huadred words each, on the four re- 
‘lations of teacher and pupil already mentioned, 
jand that all were studying, herself among the 
/rest, for dear life. And now the request was, 
| not for books, but that my lady Busybudy, in 
' consideration of the fact that she held the pen 
'of a ready writer, which the teacher did not 


| boast, would write for her the four aforesaid | 


essays, and advance them as soon as completed 
‘that she might commit them to memory; for 
!the essays were to be written off-hand at the 
time and place of examination! The apology 
for such a request was that the teachers were 
all indignant at what they regarded as a most un- 
' reasonable, if not insulting, demand, and hence 
they cared not who wrote their essays provided 
they got them! The letter was supplemented 
| with the additional request to be sure and not 
disappoint her about the essays, and not say any- 
| thing about it to any one; which, in spite of the 
| dismay at having already disobeyed the last in- 
| junction, elicited a burst of laughter, both from 
| Mrs. Busybody and her young friend. But the 
utter impossibility of extracting from even her 
busy brain four essays on a subject almost en- 
tirely without her sphere of thinking, at a time 
of the year and under circumstances which al- 
| ready taxed her to the utmost, and especially at 
a time of life when certain hours for sleep and 
‘dreams were indispensable, left Mrs. Busybody 
ng alternative, however much she might be in- 
| clined to oblige Miss Askall with such a Christ 
| mas present, but to pursue the even tenor of 
{her way undisturbed by whatever reflections 
| might be cast on her refusal by an interested 
| and distressed friend! 
MORAL. 
Not possessed of the genius of a Hawthorne, 
| and others who have left their characters, as in 


| “The Marble Faun,” to be disposed of in the! 
end according to the discretion of the reader, | 
, as well as the moral and metaphysical questions | 
involved, I propose, as in the fables of the | 


spelling-books of the early days, myself to al- 


‘lude to the moral questions suggested by my | 


story. And first: Was it honest for a teacher 
to propose presenting an essay not her own to 
an examining committee? Second: Was it 
selfish to make such a demand upon an already 
| overburdened old friend? Third: If the com- 
mittee had made an insulting and unjust de- 
mand, was it wrong to pay them in their own 
coin by cheating? Fourth: Would not the 
writer of the essays in such a case be equal 
sharer in the cheat? Fifth: If an unreasonable 
{demand had been made on the teacher, was it 
| selfish in the friend to make no effort in her be- 


tude for telling stories—in proof whereof the | half? Sixth: Would it be wise for one to at- 


indifference of listeners when I have attempted, 


to say nothing of the writing. Another thing; | ® given subject when not sure of ideas sufficient I 
[The divine love is not lessened by our failures | owt children who may be found holding and | 


| tempt, even for a friend, to write four essays on 


Tear,” is seen; but falling from such a height it | the story I am about to write is true, and that | for one? 


and draw a blank—to find that all our lives we 
have been ‘‘hewing out” for ourselves ‘broken 
cisterns” —to go away sorrowful because we 
have chosen the earthly instead of the heavenly 
riches, and then, in losing earth, lose all! When 
we choose like that God has two ways of deal- 
ing withus. He ‘‘hasa niche in heaven to hold 
our idols,” or he says of us, ‘‘Ephraim is joined 


call grief, the other prosperity. But, were it 
ours to decide, would we dare choose such pros- 
perity! 

Much grows outof grief. The choicest flow- 
ers of the heart’s garden are watered with tears. 
Only the sorrowful can truly feel for sorrow. 
Only those who have wept know how to wipe 
the tears from others’ eyes. Only those who 
understand how heavy is a burden borne alone 
know how to help bear up the great world’s bur- 
| dens. 

Friends, who are almost in despair to-night; 
you who have seen the glory fade at set of sun, 
and for whom the stars appear not yet; you who 
are standing in the dark upon the graves of 
buried idols, I have a message for you! 

There are flower-yerms under the snow. 
They will blossom in the spring to come. Do 
not throw life away because it seems no longer 
worth the living. Do not let despair drive you 
to sin. Listen still to the pleadings of your 
better self, and wait. It will not be always dark. 
Be brave. The years will find you much the 
worse or much the better for this grief. You 
| must decide which it shall be. 

There is some heart which you can make hap- 
pier. There is some weak wanderer whom you 
can help. You will find your best joy in adding 
} to others’ good. The widow’s oil is not the only 
| thing that grows in giving. The world’s best 
| cure for grief is work; work for mankind, work 
| for God. While there are so many weak ones 
' in the world, you must be strong. Too many 
_are helpless now. You are needed among the 
| helpers. Do not say you are too sad for such 
|exertion There is a work for which sorrow is 
| the consecration. The crown is by the cross, 
| and to the soul’s much suffering there comes the 
highest chance of heaven. The world contains 
so much of sin that, were the sorrow taken out 
| of it, it would wander quite away from God. 
| And still the snow is falling. Its white mantle 
| of charity is over the world. May we, too, live 
by the law of love, throwing white mantles of 
charity over those who err! 

A Teacher lived on earth long ago and taught 
the law of love. 
laugh, but many have seen him weep.” He 
was called ‘‘a man of sorrows and acquainted 
with grief.” His is a heart that will not fail 
you in your hour of need. Whether you be- 
| lieve in him or not, whether you love him or 

not, your very sorrow proves his love for you; 
for sorrow is God's angel sent to cail you 
heavenward. 

After the discipline of frosts and the cold pu- 








: : : | 
rity of snows, God has a spring-time for your | 


hearts. There will be no broken buds in that 
spring-time; no eves dim with weeping for the 
glory and the gladness lost. 
restores all the missing treasures. Your work 
in this winter of grief will help prepare the way 
for heaven's unending spring. 


or our sins. It is infinite, and will never fail. 
For us who have wandered on many dark moun- 
tains, and have tried at many founts to quench 
our unquenched thirst, let us leave our “broken 
cisterns” and search tor the ‘‘fountains of living 
waters.” There is a blessed possibility that 
even in “‘life’s fitful fever” we may find Christ’s 
promise true, and never thirst again. There is 
a tree whose leaves are ‘‘for the healing of the 
nations.” There is ‘‘balm in Gilead,” and a 
Healer there. God help us to try the ‘more 
excellent way,” that henceforth we 


Fail not for sorrow, 
Falter not for sin; 
But onward, upward, till the goal we win! 





Christmas. 

Low thunder, driving wind, and the acceler- 
ated step of men and animals, portend the com- 
ing storm. So blue sky, crowing roosters, and 
the quickened accents of boys, restore confi- 
dence and proclaim that all is right. For 
many weeks, to say nothing of months, there 
has been an indescribable hum and an unmis- 
takable mystery pervading the atntosphere. 
The shop-windows have been nicely washed, 
festooned, and hung with choicest goods. Every 
variety is displayed; from rarest fruits to poe- 
try printed upon daintiest cream-paper. Each 
vender tries to eclipse himself; and, really, 
the progress in art could nowhere be more fa- 
vorably seen. There are garments of manifold 
shape, hue and texture; ornaments which might 
dazzle even queens and princesses ; books which 
would enchant the connoisseur, historian, novel- 
ist, moralist, and ‘‘wee bits of blossoms.” Use 
and beauty find their counterparts whichever 
way the eye turns. Furniture is cunningly 
carved and brought out in most convenient 
manner. The woods alone are wonders and mo- 
saics; their polish outvies the marble. Porce- 
lain is truly bewitching and exhaustive. Old 
Pallissey would be enamored—the painting not 
derogatory to the galleries of masters. Gould, 
silver and leather are wrought into the most 
perfected styles and combinations. They ex- 
ceed the imaginations of the buyers. In our 
homes what counting of money to ascertain 
how much can be expended! 


consist? These range from a faney-card to a 
house and farm. Most people are confined to 
small sums, and jiave to beat them into pretty 
thin leaf. Still, the heart large, judgment 
sound, selection apropos, much can done with 
a minimum to furnish real pleasure to the aged, 
infirm, sick in body and mind, as well as to 
dear triends and darling children. The latter 
are our main care, and they already think they 


that nondescript we still call Santa Claus. 
However explained away, we hold on to the 
myth,eand prognosticate his approach, laden 
with stores, the sleigh weighted with whatever 
the little ones most crave. Never will the 
marvel cease how he could have known who 


which would open and shut their peepers, say 


the room; and the myriad other toys and good- 
ies which are dreamed about night after night. 
At last the trees are bought and candled, and 
the day and hour are at hand. Turkeys are 
roasted, and the blue flame issues from the 
crater of the pudding. These are relished; 
but the crowning joy is the uncovering of the 
fairy-pine with its brilliants, corn and pend- 


ants. What shouts and huzzas rend the air! 
what scampering and jumping! carols ad libi- 
tum. Merriment abounds and inoculates from 


crowing baby to octogenarian. Long may these 
festivities rejuvenate as the ages roll round, 
and fresh elixir is vouchsafed in our house- 
holds! Whatever betide the elders, let them not 
sadden the tender rootlets. 

The mature also have their special gratifica- 
tions. In the churches the finest music is 
elaborated, after most faithful drill. Edifices 
are wreathed with green and flowers. Paradise 
seems to have descended. The ‘‘Messiah” and 
“Creation” are sung in oratorio, and éclat given 
to the féte in untold expressions. In cathedrals 
the infant Jesus is carried in procession, and 
the utmost pomp and solemnity given to the oc- 
casion. He is heralded as ‘‘King of Kings and 
Lord of Lords!” the gate of heaven, the vital 
evidence of immortality. In this the majority 
agree, and worship the Son as the Father; in- 
deed, but for the former they are no where. 





‘He was never known to. 


The perfect spring. 


there is something in man which responds most 
cheerfully. We keep mellow their memories, 


to his idols; let him alone.” The first way we | and garner carefully their written or recollected | 


| words. All Russia would guard the Codex Si- 
| natticus in the Imperial Library of St. Peters- 
| burg, found in the 6th century in the church of 
| St. Catharine on Mount Sinai, which has been 
' preserved fifteen hundred years. Queen Mary 
| would have said of this: ‘I'll have it burnished 
| fire-like; I'll set it round with gold, with pearl, 
/with diamonds.” Nothing worth keeping is 
thrown away. Not a gem is lost through the 
fine sieve of humanity. Its sons and its daugh- 
| ters speak, and their deepest accents are re- 
|tained. One sort of dogma follows another, 
‘and the heads are honored and held sacred. 
' Now what they claimed not for themselves is 
; demanded for them, and the leader becomes a 
jdeity. After awhile the superstition dies out; 
but glorious truths remain, and are ingrained 
in the totality. 


Then to whom | 
we shall give, and of what the souvenirs sha!l | 


Hero-worship is as ancient as the race, and | 


| teaching heretical opinions”? This is worthy 
the period of the inquisition and Huguenot 
massacre. It savors, too, of the rancor of 
brave Luther, who, after noble deeds and grand- 
est courage, thus describes a celebrated Greek : 
‘‘He is a devil, a horrid calumniator, a wicked 
sycophant, a prince of darkness, a real Apol- 
lyon, a beast, a most horrid impostor on man- 
kind, one in whom there is scarcely any philos- 
ophy; a public and professed liar, a goat, a 
complete epicure, this twice-execrable Aristotle!” 
When the pendulum swings so far to one side 
it is natural that many should go to the opposite 
limit, and that some should take a middle 
course. Holyoake says: ‘‘The longer I live 
the more I am persuaded that fairness of state- 
ment and friendliness of act are indispensable 
means of advancing any cause.” Time is the 
great softener and remoulder. It works as 
surely in opinions as in the natural processes 
beneath the soil. If religion is ‘*philosophy 
and science infused with feeling,” we shall yet 
have an experience somewhat different from 
prevailing methods, and one calculated to bring 
out the highest and the best within us. Good 
lives are the proof of laudable motives, fruitage 
of wholesome seed. We should select the 
proved, and add to what is innate from every 
| available source; cull from the past what tallies 
with our common-sense; also from the present 
| what commends itself to our acceptance; make 
our own creeds, and give living expositions of 
the faith which is in us. The last syllable has 
not been spoken. We have prophets now as of 
yore; yea, shall always have them. We are 
bound on a long journey which we denominate 
eternity. We need all the help we can find. 
Let us give credit wherever due. Stop at the 
way-stations and review our bases. Remember 
our guides and aids, and hold as precious the 
worthiest instructions. Be just as well as can- 
; did, and echo and reécho ‘‘Peace and good- 
will!” Glory tothe Supreme Artificer! ‘‘Merry 
Christmas!” to every link under the sun! Three 
cheers the world over! ‘‘Merry Christmas! 


” 


Merry Christmas! 











| 


| CORRESPONDENCE. 





From Maryland. 
| SPECIAL TO THE COMMONWEALTH. 
Battimore, Mop., Dee. 15, 1875. 
| ATTACKS ON HENRY WILSON, 

My attention was called to a somewhat lengthy 
| contribution to the columns of the Capitol, 
published in Washington—a writer signing 
| himself *““Common-Sense,” as well as the in- 
| dorsement of the editor to the article, laboring 
| (but ineffectually, I think) to prove the late 


hear the tinkling bells and cracking whips of | Vice-President destitute of moral courage; as- 


| serting, among other things, what he terms is a 
| well-known fact in Massachusetts, that ‘*Mr. 
Wilson voted for the Know-Nothing candidate, 

Mr. Gardner, against the Whig party, at the 
| head of whose gubernatorial ticket stood Mr. 
| Wilson himself; and this from a desire to be 


wanted sleds, skates, hoods, mittens, dolls | always onthe popular and winning side.” It 


{would be well for ‘*Common-Sense” to inform 


‘*pa” and ‘‘ma,” and, stranger still, stiver across himself of what ts a well-known fact, that Mr. 


| Wilson never was a candidate of the Whig party, 
for Governor, but Emery Washburn of Worces- 
| ter, then Governor of the State, was placed in 
| nomination that year for a second term and de- 
feated by Henry J. Gardner, the nominee of the 
American party, and for whom it is well under- 
| stood Mr. Wilson voted in opposition to him- 
| self, as the candidate of the Free Soil party, an 

}empty Lonor which that party had two or three 

| times conferred upon him. 

| To those who knew Henry Wilson best I 

| think it would be hard to convince them he was 

| wanting in those qualities which are requisite 
| to constitute mural courage. When the young 
| shoemaker of Natick enrolled his name under 
|the banner of the all-powerful Whig party he 

had no political fortune to takewith him; when 
| he lett it the party had bestowed upon him hon- 
| ors which had caused his name and tame to ex- 
| tend far beyond the limits of Massachusetts or 

| New England. . 

Let those who entertain the opinion that he 
was wanting in moral courage remember who it 
was he had to confront when he resolved not to 

|be governed by the action of the Philadelphia 
| convention which placed in nomination Gen- 
| eral Taylor. Were they not men like Webster, 
| Everett, Winthrop, and the whole monied aris- 
| tocracy of his adopted State, the largest por- 
| tion of which was linked with a party that was 
beginning to shower its honor upon one whom 
they had announced as a young and able cham- 
pion of their principles ? 

Was it, then, a desire on the part of Mr. Wil- 
| son to always be, as the writer of the article in 
| the Capitol asserts, on the ‘popular and win- 
| ning side,” which caused him to tear himself 
| from the then dominant party in the State, and 
| about to become so in the nation? Was he not 
| about to sacrifice all he had won in the political 
| arena to build up a new party organization, 
| which to many scemed almost a hopeless un- 
jdertaking? And for what? Is there any one 
| with the presumption to claim he had anything 





;to gain? On the contrary had: he not, seem- 


Wilson was anything but a sincere advocate of 
the principles on which the party he helped cre- 
ate was established, and his faith in them, which 
was as inflexible as the granite of his native 
New England, caused that leading characteris- 
tic of his mind to make him the admiration ot 
thousands to whom he was long and best known. 
Who can doubt when the historian of the fu- | 
ture records the great events and the gigantic | 
struggle which followed, during the last half of 
the nineteenth century, few names will be found 
more conspicuous on its pages than that of 
Henry Wilson? But the writer, in his closing 
strictures on Mr. Wilson, makes a prediction 
which is coubtless but a wish to his thought, 
that in his death all that was vital to the Repub- 
lican party must die with him, as did the Whig 
party with one who was acknowledged as the 
foremost of all Americans, Mr. Webster. In| 
doing so he inadvertently, perhaps, places him | 
on a higher pedestal than his warmest admirers 
would seek to raise him to—certainly one they 
would think him unworthy of if he had not long 
since convinced them he was not destitute of 
moral courage. 

Notwithstanding the prognostications of Mr. 
Wilson’s critic as to the future existence of the 
present national party, it would seem its foun- 
dations were so well placed by the great work- 
man to whose hands it was given to construct it, 
that its perpetuity was not alone dependentupon, 
but more enduring than, the life of one man, 
good and great, even, as it may have been. And 
as those who compare it can point to, and so 
justly claim, the grandest and noblest achieve- 
ments of any political organization since the 
term politics has become familiar to mankind, 
is it not almost safe to conclude that the Repub- 
lican party, and the broad principles on which 
it is founded, will continue to exist long after 
those who would see it destroyed, and those 
who wish to see it perpetuated, are gathered to 
their fathers ? F. 





The Outrages of Texans on Union- 
ists, 
TO THE COMMONWEALTH. 

Wasarneton, D.C., Dee. 9, 1875. 

I arrived here recently as a refugee from 
Texas, whither I moved, directly after the close 
of the late rebellion, from Illinois. My mission 
here is self-authorized, and in behalf of the 
white and black Republicans now so merciless- 
ly being persecuted and murdered by the ku- 
klux fiends of that unfortunate State. Since 
my arrival, however, I am informed that the 
peculiarity of the law is such that the federal 
government can render no assistance without 
such evidence as is entirely impossible to pro- 
cure in any kuklux-ridden couatry; therefore, 
I must seek through the columns of the loyal 
press that redress, indirect though it must be, 
which the ffederal laws, through the credulity 
and magnanimity of the ;Republican party to- 
wards rebels, do not possess. 


SPECIAL 


The press of Texas is continually indulging 
in the most plausibly written, though premedi- 
tatively and utterly false, editorials about the 
munificent offers everywhere throughout the 
State to be met with by the emigrant from the 
‘chivalrous, generous, humane and cultivated” 
people of that truly most salubrious, but hell- 
ishly controlled, section. The culture, human- 
ity and generosity here alluded to were fully il- 
lustrated by the ‘‘chevaliers” in their virtual 
abolishment of the free-school system recently 
in that State. A fraudulent Republican Gov- 
ernor (Davis, an original red-hot secessionist) 
elevated the so-called Democracy to the con- 
trol of the Stateqgovernment, since which ca- 
lamity there has been}more wholesale slaughter 
of colored citizens, of all ages and sexes, total 
demolition by fire of their homes, school-houses 
and churches, than ever before was indulged in 
by the kuklux ‘‘chevaliers” of Texas. The poor | 
negroes of this State are so environed by their | 
fiendish persecutors that they can only hope for 
relief through the national government. In 
the first commencement of their wrongs, after 
the brief holiday of freedom and prosperity they | 
enjoyed so gratefully and profitably under Re- | 
publican military control of the State, they | 
very naturally sought redressj through the | 
courts against the destroyers of their homes 
and murderers of their fathers,] mothers, sis- 
ters, brothers, wives and children; but their 
first effort to procure that justice and equity 
before the law promised them in the constitu- 
tion was their last; for they then discovered | 
that their rights as citizens, under Democratic | 
rule, are only burlesqued, scouted and abro- | 
gated. In some of the oldest settled counties 
of the State—for instance, Coryell, Washington 
and Limestone, the latter county especially— | 
murders almost innumerable and of the most) 
atrocious character are frequently being perpe- 
trated by armed and mounted gangs of the ‘‘cul- 
tivated chevaliers,” in broad open day, of white | 
and black Republicans. 


Of my own knowledge I state that written 








| 





accounts of the lawlessness and crime, high- 
; handed and successful opposition to the federal 
| authority in the county first above named, and 


| of the murders and house-burnings in the other | 


| ingly, everything tolose? Itis well known that | named counties, have long since been officially | 
| inthose dark and adverse days of the then Free | forwarded to United States Attorney-General 


; Soil and Republican party many were the posi- 


Pierrepont, by A. J. Evans, United States Dis- 


! tions, where the emoluments were great, offered trict-Attorney for the district wherein these 


!to Mr. Wilson by the money-power of Boston 
\if he would return to the old organization and 


| counties are located; and it is but a very short 
time since Thomas F. Purnell, United States 


The lowly Nazarene was a type. | cease to any longer advocate or work to build | Marshal of the same district (western district 


He did not originate, but he concentrated, am-| up thenew. And during those times did he not | ot Texas), made a requisition upon the Secre- 
plified and illustrated what had been garnered. ; often allow himseif to be used as a leader of a| tary of War, through the Attorney-General, 


He was a moral genius, and an exemplar. The 
| ground-root of life everlasting is in every hu- 
man soul. Itis God's universal assurance. Our 
| elder brother may have touched this coal for 
| his generation and made ita flame. Moral max- 
ims in greatest purity were patent centuries be- 
| fore his birth. He revivified them anew, and so 
did another signal service. Omniscience is equal 


| forlorn fiope, and in a cause but few, if any, 
| question he believed to be just? 

| Are there not those who still remember the 
; manly and noble response to the challenge he 
|received during the outrage committed upon 
Mr. Sumner? But few I think of the truly moral 
| portion of humanity thought he displayed any 
lintimidation on that eventful occasion. It is 


to his charge, and vicariousness is no part of | well understood Mr. Wilson was one of the ac- 


his plan. His universe is boundless, and tranus- 
cends our ken and wildest stretch of conjecture. 
His worlds are peopled with his own. He will 
sustain and save them. We need not fear. 
gives us shining lights; he illumines certain in- 


tellects in peculiar ways; he sets beacons upon | 
All this is in order, and we do homage | 
/to such; we are grateful, and never subtract | 
We extend cordiality, | 


hills. 


from any excellences. 
sympathy, reverence, to him who said ‘‘Peace 
on earth, good-will to men.” We weave these 


sayings in treasures from the forests and labor- | 


atory. We place them wherever kindred be- 
ing* are congregated; we delight in their weav- 
ing. We would send them not only over the 
globe, but into the remotest reaches of space. 
We should exchange them with mankind. 

We are in a transition state. Extremists 
would go back to medieval practices. There 


is a great effort to revive dead formulas and re- | 


galvanizethem. Th-re is glitter, haberdashery 
and prayers innumerable. We have revivals, 
_which are too often enginery to play upon weak 
credulity. Their burden is to make this term 

nothing, but that which is to come all-in-all. 
Were they to reverse the tables and harmonize 
| existence here, we should be safe for whatever 
might follow. There should be no barter in the 
right and true. They are their own reward, 
and as priceless in this ‘‘vale of tears” as they 
can be in the heavenly realm. Who could have 
toleration, even, for the sentiment advanced re- 
cently by the Rev. Mr. Wells, that ‘‘the time is 


He | 


| knowledged leaders of the new party created in 
| 1848, and never ceased to be most indefatigable 
in his effurts to Cause it to attain a national ex- 
istence. 

| The critic of Mr. Wilson is in error, and 
which I might have noticed before, in his 
animadversions to prove he was not a coura- 
geous man for the reeson he was not of a spirit 
to attach himself to an unpopular cause. The 
direct opposite of what the writer proclaims, 
was the exact position Mr. Wilson was often 
found in, at the age of thirty-six, after becom- 
ing a success in the Whig party; he did what 
ithe writer says he did not do, and became a 


{champion of what for many years proved an Texas Democratic programme of mubbing, ter- colonies. 


for a company of mounted troops to aid him in 
| cintuisilag process in Coryell county against the 
| High Sheriff thereof, and others implicated with 
| him, in calling upon the United States District- 
| Attorney, Judge Evans, at his office in the city 
| of Waco, and telling him that “if he did not 
withdraw, immediately, certain cases then pend- 
ing against him in the United States Court, he 
would not only blow his damned brains out, but 
‘he would also shoot Judge Duval, the damned 
{old gray-headed Yankee, from his bench, and 

lthe United States Marshal besides.” Neither 
‘the Judge of that court, its District-Attorney or 
| Marshal, however, are of the timorous kind, 

j and, with any sort of assistance, will yet bring 

the desperadoes to grief. But to succeed in 

| this desirable object they must be supported by 

| the military arm of Uncle Sam. : | 
| The persecutions of Texas Republicans dif- 

fer neither in excess, variety of torture, fiend- 

| ishness, nor frequency, from those of the Re- 

| publicans in any other of the late confederate 
| galaxy where ‘‘Democracy” prevails; for the | 


equally worthy, and in whose hands the organic 
law of the land would be just as faithfully en- 


forced; but it is because they believe Mr. Grant 
| better understands the treatment of the ‘‘chey- 
| aliers,” and that they know him to be held in 


more wholesome dread by them than would be 
any other man whom the party could put in bis 
place. REFUGEE. 





LITERATURE. 





Another of Mr. Chadwick’s admirable dis- 
courses, The Education of the Conscience, has 


| been published by Charles P. Somerby of New 


York, in tract form. 
thoughts. 


It is full of inspiring 


Rockwell & Churchill print a Fire-Alarm 
Telegraph and Running Card for Boston, and 
a Centennial Almanac for the country, both as 
information of general value and as an adver« 
tisement of their enterprise. 

Alexander Dumas comes to the front this 
time with a harrowing story from the Petersons’ 
press called #elina de Chambure ; or, The Fes 
male Fiend. We_ have to confess that the 
opening chapter is attractively written.—A. K. 
Loring. 

Mrs. Stowe’s very pretty stories, Betty's 
Bright Idea, Deacon Pitkin’s Farm, and The 
First Christmas of New England, have been 
collected in a neat paper-covered volume by J. 
B. Ford & Co., and offered for the holidays 
under the title of the first-named story. It is 
a delightful brochure, and will please old and 
young alike.—Lockwood, Brooks & Co. have a 
supply. 

The Overland Monthly, for December, has an 
excellent list of contents. ‘‘Victoria,” the lit- 
tle town on the northwest coast, is picturesquely 
described by F. W. Van Reynegom; a quarter- 
centennial review of ‘Literature and Art in Calie 
turnia” is given by Wm. C. Bartlett, which is a 
highly-creditable exposition; there are numer- 
ous bright stories, and two or three dainty poems, 
and an appreciative obituary of the late Benjamin 
P. Avery, minister to China. The ‘‘Etcetera” 
and ‘Current Literature” departments are well 
filled.—San Francisco. 


Scribner, Armstrong & Co. have issued the 
third part of Jules Verne’s Mysterious Island, 
being **The Secret of the Island,” as **Dropped 
from the Clouds” and ‘‘Abandoned” were the 
two preceding portions. This volume is as full 
of mysterious results in science sand nature, 
with as strange and breath-catching adventures, 
as any of the author's preceding works, and the 
complete story will furnish a most admirable 
set of books tor the family or school library. 
The illustrations are abundant, and none can 
be more instinct with French fancy than these. 
—Nichols & Hall have all the volumes. | 

Appleton, Crocker & Co., the Boston agents 
of Dustin, Giiman & Co., of Hartford, Conn., 
send us Wife No. 19, Mrs. Ann Eliza Young's 
story of a life in bondage to Brigham Young, 
the Mormon apostle. It is a complete exposé of 
that singular delusion, and reveals tn extenso the 
sorrows, sacrifices and sufferings of women in 
polygamy. John B. Gough and Mary A. Liv- 
ermore furnish introductory notes, and the vol- 
ume, which is over six hundred pages in size and 
attractively presented, has numerous illustra- 
tions. Mrs. Young was born in Mormondom, 
being the daughter of a former school-teacher, 
and hence the more readily became Brigham's 
wife. But she soon discovered the snare in 
which she had become entangled, and broke the 
meshes of the net. She is a lovely and attrac- 
tive woman, and tells her sad story with pathos 
and directness not unmixed with a virtuous in- 
dignation. 
tion. 


The work is sold only by subscrip> 


Macmillan's Magazine, for December, closes 
up the year with a choice table of contents. Wm. 
Black tells a story of the *‘The Strange Horse ot 
Loch Suaincbhal ;” Henry M. Trollope describes 
‘The French Stage under Louis XIV. ;” Wil- 
liam S. Dugdale gives an unexpected chapter 
of events preceding Charles I.’s surrender and 
subsequent incarceration, as told to his ances- 
tor, Sir William Dugdale, in 1679; 


” 


‘Diversions 
of a Pedagogue,” is a clever piece of pedantry 
by J. H. Raven; Thomas P. Whittaker has a 
suggestive article on ‘*The Drinking System,” 
viewed in its effect on national prosperity and 
the rate of wages, which can be reprinted in 
this country to advantage; ‘‘The Literature of 
Holland during the Nineteenth Century,” by A. 
Schwartz; ‘‘Life in a Canadian Town,” ‘*The 
Organization of the Unorganized Classes,” and 
“The English Flock Laws,” are some of the 
other articles.—London and New York, Mac- 
millan & Co. 

Macmillan & Co. have done a service to 
American readers by reprinting, with copies of 
the illustrations, the English edition of Guido 
and Sita: a Tale of the Riviera, by the Mar- 
quis of Lorne. The poem is a clever produce 
tion, without striking merits, and yet without 
inferiority; it is a pleasant love-story told in 
smooth verse. A fisher maiden wins the love 
of a noble young knight, but their love is hope- 
less, because of her humble estate, until by her 
bravery she saves a beleagured city, when she 
is raised to noble rank and rewarded by the 
The sentiment is pure and 
sweet, and the incidents romantic. But the 
work has an interest more particularly from the 
fact that its author is a person of rank, and al- 
lied to royalty itself, and the interest is increas- 


hand of her lover. 


ed by a rumor that the illustrations which adorn 
the book were drawn by the Princess Louise, 
the wife of the marquis.—Estes & Lauriat have 
copies ot the work. 

A very interesting volume alike to the historic 
student andthe general reader is The German 
Element in the War of American Independence, 
by George W. Greene, the distinguished vindi- 
cator of Gen. Nathaniel Greene, and historian 
of “The American Revolution.” It contains 
memoirs of Baron von Steuben, and Major-Gen- 
eral Baron de Kalb; also, a chapter on the ‘‘Ger- 
man Mercenaries.” The materials for these 
memoirs have been taken chiefly from mono- 
graphs prepared by Frederick Kapp, who, while 
residing in this country, made a study of the 
Germans whose names have passed into Ameri- 
ean history. The chapter on ‘German Mercen- 
aries,” beginning with the employment of Ger- 
man and other mercenaries by Maximilian the 
First, gives a sketch of this kind of military 
forces in Germany, and includes an account of 
the employment of mercenaries by George the 
Third in his attempt to subdue the American 
The book is beautifully printed.—New 


!unpopular movement. And I need none other rorizing, driving out and murdering, when York, Hurd & Houghton. 


‘than the language of the correspondent who 


deemed expedient, peaceable citizens because 


A new volume by Emerson has been an event 


signs himself ‘‘Commun-Sense” to prove the late | of their being Republicans, is nothing more nor! in literature of unusual moment at any epoch 


| distinguished Vice-President, whose death the 
nation mourns to-day, was far from being des- 
| titute of moral courage. 


| One thing can be said of the dead statesman 


| whose pure life and wide-spread fame, so justly 
, earned, some with opposite political affiliations 
}would seek to disparage, and which will do 
much to perpetuate and keep green in the 
| minds of his countrymen his public and private 
virtues : he could not be bribed or bought. or in- 
fluenced, as many of his early coadjutors were, 
_by the leaders of the Whig party to return to 
its ranks by the inducements of place and power 


‘less than a faithful reflex of the adopted pro- ' 
‘gramme of the entire Southern white-league 
Democracy. 
It is about time the Republicans of the nation 
| woke to the fact that, if they would save their 
| country from a second deluge of blood by these | 
relentless and unrepentant traitor-bands, they | 
| must immediately unite in thorough organiza- | 
tion and resolve to seriously and carefully con- | 
_sider the third-term question before they set it | 
aside or decide upon a change in the presidency | 
|for the next four years. From a knowledge | 
|the result of nearly nine vears’ residence in| 


for the last forty years. It is for Osgood & Co., 
in the green old age of the beloved teacher, to 
confer this newer favor upon the welcoming in- 
tellectual world. Letters and Social Aims is 
the title—by “letters” literature and not cor- 
respondence is meant, and ‘‘social aims” is but 
a title of one of the essays, of which there are 
eleven in all, the others being Poetry and Im- 
agination; Eloquence; Resources; The Comic; 
Quotation and Originality ; Progress of Culture ; 
Persian Poetry; Inspiration; Greatness; Im- 
mortality. These are gathered chiefly from the 
Dial, the Atlantic, and the North American 


held out to them, and which, unfortunately, too | Texas since the rebellion, I know that the re- | Reeiew, somewhat altered from their first ap- 
many of them listened to; and when the light | nomination of U. S. Grant for the presidency | pearance, though we have with them last sea- 
coming when Christians will love God so in- | of that once dominant party went out their po- | would be hailed by the Republicans of that | son’s lecture on “Eloquence,” the most recent, a9 


There is a Friend who loves through all things. | tensely that they will put to death even their litical and public career was extinguished with it. | State with feelings of unbounded joy—not but | also ‘‘The Comic,” the oldest of the Dial essays. 
But few, I think, will pretend to deny Mr. | that they know there are many in our ranks | The discourse on “Immortality” will give great 
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who have heard it, as it is 


re to those 
bhp 1 throughout to all 


noble in sentiment and restfu 
doubtful of the hereafter. 


may be said to comprise one of the foremost, 


now closing, £0 prolific in marked authorship. 

The Bunker-Hill Monument Association has 
printed a very interesting and exhaustive ac- 
count of the late Centennial Celebration of the 
Battle of Bunker [ill so far as that association 
was identifie.] with the anniversary. 


It is illuminated, illustrated, and explicit enough 
to make all plodding townsmen expert florists. 


Mr. Vick is an enthusiast, ant-bunes: oem Frederick Kapp, secretary of the German Par- 


esting. li 


Clark’s Boston Blue-Book for 1876, giving | ,yeq by that government; from Judge Russell, 
the residents of West and South Ends, has made publications from Venezuela, and from several 
its appearance. It is of great convenience to gentlemen, a water-color oe Tremont street 
looking towards King’s Chapel from a point near 
West street, said to have been drawn by a daugh- 
ter of Gen. Knox of revolutionary renown. 


shop-keepers, politicians, and neighbors—being 
arranged by streets, with the occupants of each 
number. 

Mr. F. S. Clifford, the perfumer and a Brom- 
field-street neighbor, has published « hand- 
somely illustrated and illuminated work called 
A Romance of Perfume Lands: or The Search 
for Capt. Jacob Cole ; in which narrative, of itself 
fascinating, he weaves all the known facts about 
perfuines and articles used in the toilet. It is|j 


an ingenious advertising resource, in which, | jection of prayers and hymns for daily service, 
and a host of other inexpensive books, we can 


surely find anything we want. 


however, the purpose is wholly subordinated to 
the story of the loss of Capt. Cole, which is 
very skillfully told. The print is tasteful, and 
the illuetrations well executed —a beautiful 
book. ‘ 

Our Place among Infinities, by Richard A. |t 
Proctor, astronomer, is a series of essays con- 
trasting our little abode in space and time with | 5 
the infinities about us, the author holding to a 
plurality of worlds, though the relative paucity 
of worlds. The essays are marked by the clear- 
ness and intrinsic merit of all Prof. Proctor’s 
discourses, and should find for him a large 
The mysterious prob- 


1 


constituency of readers. 
lems involved in a discussion of his themes are 
among the sublimest brought to man’s attention, 
and have the merit of elevating the thoughts 
while they minister to his curiosity and interest. 
With these are presented essays on the Jewish 
Sabbath and Astrology, having a bearing upon 
the others from the fact that it was, as the au- 
thor says, owing to the “ignorance of the earth's 
place among the infinities which caused the an- 
cients to regard the heavenly bodies as ruling, 
favorably or adversely, the fate of men and na- 
tions.” The work is from Appletons’ press, and 
rightly takes place with their scientifie series.— 
Received by Lockwood, Brooks & Co. 

The New Music of Oliver Ditson & Co. for 
the week is quite attractive, and in instances 
really meritorious. We have, for vocalization, 
“Shall I write to say [ love thee?” song and 
chorus, words by Samuel N. Mitchell, music 
by E. Brooks; ‘‘Christ was born in Bethlehem,” 
carol for Christmas, music by Samuel V. War- 
rep; “Sweet dreams of childhood,” song and 
chorus, words and music by S. T. White; 
“Sallie by my side,” words by Maria R. Baker, 
music by G. A. Veazie, Jr.; three songs of 
Miss Jennie Hughes—‘‘One of the Boys,” by 
T. Dodsworth, ‘Tommy, make room for your 
auntie,” by ‘I. S. Lonsdale, and ‘Under the 
lilacs,” music and words arranged by Miss 
Hughes; and three ‘Souvenirs of Swampscott” 
—The Sailor-boy’s mother,” ‘A mother’s mad- 
ness,” and ‘*Return,” by Vincenzo Cirillo; and 
for instrumentation, ‘‘Fern waltz,” for piano, by 
Louis C. Jacoby; ‘La Balancelle,” for piano, 
by Chas. B. Lysberg; ‘Grasshopper waltz,” for 
piano, by Frank H. H. Thomson; * Ballad,” 
for four hands, by A. Loeschhorn; and ‘*Fan- 
tasie in C-minor,” by J. S. Bach, as revised and 
fingered by Hans VonBulow—a very goodly col 
lection indeed. 

Mr. Matthew Arnold restates his positions, 
as assumed in ‘Literature and Dozma,” in his 
new work, God and the Bible. His theory is 
more minutely drawn out in the several chap- 
ters of the present-work, but does not differ es- 
Indeed, his 


i 
sentially from that of the former, 
initial formulas are so often repeated and illus- 
trated that it is easy to recall his points. For | ¢ 
God, the God of the Hebrew church and nation, 
and of the (‘hristian church, he has ‘‘the eter- 
nal, not ourselves, that makes for righteous- 
“Nothing but righteousness will suc- 


( 


ness.” 
ceed, and nothing 1s righteousness but the 
method and sweet reasonableness of Jesus 
Christ,” is a statement that oft appears and re- 
appears. What is meant by it seems to be I 
that all the facts of the Bible are but poetry and 
legend; the teaching of Jesus, so interwoven | ! 
with these facts and occasioned by them, is the | ¢ 
“sweet reasonableness”—a lackadaisical man- 
ner of expression hardly to be accounted for! ! 
in so accomplished a writer as Mr. Arnold. He |i 
commends the Bible to those who have lost in- 
terest in it without the ‘‘poetry,” which inter- 
preters have ever regarded as the vernacular of 
the writers sol of their nation. —New York, 
Macmillan & Co.; Estes & Lauriat have it for 
sale. 


t 


One of the most charming bits of autobiogra- 
phy will be found in the newly arranged work 
of Charles Francis Adams concerning his grand- 
parents, entitled Familiar Letters of Joha Ad- 
ams and lis Wife Abigail Adams, during the 
Revolution, with a Memoir of Mrs. Adams,|€¢ 
which has just been given to the public by 
Hurd & Houghton. A large portion of this cor- | 8 
respondence was published thirty-five years or 





more ago, in separate volumes, the first contain- 


ing selections from Mrs. Adams’s letters to her | W 


husband, the second selections from his replies. | 4 


The several editions of these books have long | the Neck,” ete. 


been exhausted, and they are now reproduced | ‘* 


in this singie yglume, with such additions as 
could be made ffom letters not there included. 


Abigail Smith was the daughter of the Rev, | canvas and undressed sheepskins, rather than 


William Smith, for many years the pastor of | ® 
the Congregational church at Weymouth, Mass. 
Her mother was Elizabeth Quincy, the grand- | P 





daughter of the Rev. John Norton, pastor of q| Suffering, are th: lessons taught here for our 
Congregational church at Hingham, Mass. Mra, | province, and at the same time absolute and 
Adams was married in October, 1764, at the age | Open resistance to the new government.” Oc- 


of twenty, and died at Quincy, October, 1818, | t© 





The correspondence begins in 1774; the first be drawn [ bid adieu to all domestic felicity.” 


eleven letters are by Mr. Adams, written from | Hl 
various places while he and his brother lawyers | lo 


were “following circuit.” Mrs. Adams's letters | and great and almost numberless trials. 
begin in August of the same year, and are dated | tells us that on the separation from her husband, 


Braintree (now Quincy). The last is from Mr. | ¥! 


Adams, dated Paris, February 18th, 1783, wh n of 


the preliminary articles between Great Britain. | tion of alarms;” and Mr. Adams writes his di- | ing fish—on the subject of the Nebra ka bill. 

France and the United States had been signed | Tections in case of positive danger—‘‘fly to the 

We doubt if the | Woods with our children! 
! 


ended. 
centennial literature ot this and the next year | at 


and the revolution 


will present anything of more patriotic interest | during the terrors of war and the ravages of 
than the utterances of this worthy couple—he a/ Pestilence. She had the support of almost con- 


man of grandeur in the revolutionary annals, | Sta 
and she a gifted, true-hearted, devoted woman, tre 


as much the inspiration of her husband in al] them added to her anxieties. October, L775, 
his great acts and savings as were his own intul- | Mr. Adaas writes from Philadelphia: ‘* Date 
tions. The author believes this to be the first Your letters in time, but not in place, and as- 


attemp: in the United States to lay before the sume a new fictitious name. Bundle up every | a 
because he is a Republican President, and partly 


public a series of letters written without the re- | Pap 
| 


motest idea of publication by a woman to her, Ness.” In July and December, 1775, Mrs. Ad- 


husband, and he has discharged a patrjotie esi 


well as filial duty in allowing a grateful 
to peruse them. 
creditable testimonial to the grand nature of the! 
revolutionary struggle in M issachusetts. Beis 
aie i No 

Literary Table-Talk. 

The booksellers report the holiday trade 
better. 


tainly been on a generous scale. 


. ' < 
n | posterity | hig 
Phe whole work is a most]; 





Rev. Edward Abbott is preparing a ‘‘Para- | am 
gtaph History of the American Revolution,” on ! of 


the same plan with his **Paragraph History of itation of Americans. 
which has been received! but fortifying Boston 
with much favor, as such little books generally | 1776, Mrs 

« j vs a 


the United States,” 
are nowadays. 


volume of New England histo y, 
that story down to the time of the 
and he may even begin a new series of volumes, 
as Mr. Bancroft has. History is at a premium 
n these years. 


tormerly publisher of the Jadepeadent and Na- 


314 pages |.tion, is go : 
i 2 it size ‘aad shape of the Nation, to be called the 


i of the year| A 
not the very p ae — 4 tions for prominent features. 


lish the Amenities of Verbal Criticism, wherein 
the author, Charles F. Cox, cleverly reviews in 
ludicrous procession the self-styled authorities 
on our mother-t ngue who have so long enliv- 
eved the literary world by hurling at one an- 

Vick's Floral Guide for vehi CEacnertess z other's heads the odium philologicum, but who 
Y.) has all the attractiveness of prior issues. ccc ow mail to ace themeolven-an ether’ o0t 


them. 


we have a new Emerson; the lovely Mabel 
Martin of Whittier; Miss Ingelow’s thin poems 
in a very rich dress and with the title of “The 
Shepard Lady ;” an always fascinating new vol- 
ume from Hamerton, with his interesting etch- 


the Fourth of July, 1876, which will be held 


the centennia! 


address tracing the history of that particular 
community for the past century, or from the 
time of its settlement, and including a sketch o1 


etc. 
uniform size, in order that they may be bound 
together by States. 
preparation of such addresses would not be an 
unduly burdensome task; but in the aggregate 
they would constitute an invaluable historical 
repository such as no nation hae ever had the 
opportunity to collect. 
torians ought to be made without delay, in or- 
der that they may have time to accomplish their 


dwelt in his far-away home, ‘‘dear Bingen on 
the Rhine,” cause these verses to be a produc- 
tion which mankind will not suffer to be for- 
gotten. 
born in 1808. 


ly visited this country, 18 about publishing in 


say of Longfellow: ‘Longfellow is but littie 
less known in England and the Netherlands than 


are so popular; not Halleck in Holland, nor 
Bryant in the States, can claim such distinction. 


we do not think his poetry superior to theirs. 


to esteem the poet very highly. 
of contemporaries, he certainly is not equal to 


pare him to our Tollens, and there is between 
the two some spiritual affinity. 


and taste than he. 
scarcely be said to be. 


stroke of a prophetic spirit, such as De Costa. 
he rarely approaches. 
gained by the possession of rich and superior 
gift of observation, by an open eye for the 
beautiful and picturesque in nature and art, by 
a deep, full, wide sympathy for the noble, pure 
and true, and by a mastery over the English 
language—that he has gained and given in me- 
lodious song to his country and the world.” 


just published by their grandson, Charles Fran- 


comment of great interest. 


says (we copy the epitome of the Worcester 
Spy): ‘* The governor is making all kinds o1 


their ornaments, and the gentlemen, too. 
us eat potatoes and drink water; let us wear 


prepared for us.” 


| imagine how much we want many common small | © 


I wish you could convey me a thousand by a} i 
never | frien 1 travelling this way. 
And the preparations for it have cer-! the m 


| times distressed.” 


v av Urn . j yw 
Dr. Palfrey is working Vigorously at his last poreantlgeprad SPE 
which brings | pose it will be necessary for you to make, I de- 

Revolution; | sire you to remember the ladies, and be more | Which never became a source of positive and 
| generous to them than yourancestors. Donot 

put such unlimited power into the hands of the 

husbands.” To which Mr. Adams playfully re | ti 


Mrs. Tilton’s brother, Joseph H. Richards, 


irg to start a new monthly about the 
merican Age, with the Bible and school ques- 


F. B. Patterson, New York, will shortly pub- 


Our Public Library has lately received from 


ament (formerly of New York), documents is- 


This year’s books are very pretty—and when 


ngs, the “Sylvan Year;” Mr. Shippen’s col- 


It seems proper that the loca! celebrations of 


hroughout the land, should be made to con- 
ribute to a permanent historical memorial of 
celebration. In each county 
yrovision should be made for the delivery of an 


ts growth, its resources, industries, prospects, 
These addresses should be published in a 


To competent persons the 


Designations of the his- 


work. 

The “Hon. Mrs. Norton” is the title and 
name of an English lady, granddaughter of the 
celebrated Richard Brinsley Sheridan, who has 
acquired distinction in literature, as did her il- 
lustrious ancestor. She was married forty-eight 
vears ago (1827), and we see, by a recent state- 
ment, that, although in he: 67th year, she is 
soon to change her condition from a widow to a 
wife. The name of Mrs. Norton is one with 
which the people of this country have long been 
familiar, chiefly because of that exceedingly 
pleasing metrical production, ‘‘Bingen on the 
Rhine.” Any volume, composed of secular 
poetry from many authors would be incomplete 
without this favorite production. Each of its 
seven stanzas closes with one of these words, 
namely: fair, calm, dear, loved; each, as that 
multitude of people know who are familiar with 


the piece, is applied to ‘Bingen on the Rhine,” 


and with great prupriety, too, as those who have 
passed up or down that historic view will con- 
firm. The messages which that ‘‘soldier of the 
legion,” who “‘lay dying in Algiers,” sent to his 
mother, his brothers and companions, his sister, 
and that other one ‘‘not a sister,” all of whom 


Mrs. Norton is a native of England, 
Rey. S. Cohen, a Dutch clergyman who late- 


Holland a book of his travels, in which he will 


n America. Probably no American’s sayings 


And we think it is given not unmeritedly. Yet 
Yne does not need to over-estimate him in order 
To speak only 
he English Tennyson. One is tempted to com- 
Longfellow is, 
1owever, more a man of study, artistic sensc 
But fresher of invention, 
nore excellently original, more profound in the 
hought or brilliant in diction, his poetry can 
Of him it may be said 
1e gains more by graceful swimming and turn 
ng than by bold high flights. The eagle-wing 


But whatever can be 


In the letters of John and Abigail Adams. 


is Adams, are many bits of informetion and 
In the first letter 
iven as from Mrs. Adams, Sept. 14, 1774, she 


arlike preparations, suc’: as mounting cannon 
pon Beacon-hill, digging intrenchments upon 
Onthe 20th Mr. Adams writes : 
I hope the ladies are every day diminishing 
Let 


ibmit to the unrighteous dominatio: that is 
Again, September 29th, from 
hiladelphia: ‘* Patience, forbearance, long- 


ber 10th, Mrs. Adams writes, ‘‘If the sword 


erfears were not ungrounded; there followed 
ng seasons of separation from her husband, 
She 


vem he left her and her little children onthe 14th 
April, 1775, she lived in ‘continual expecta- 


The letters written 


nt letters from her husband during her dis- 
sses, though occasional delays in receiving 


yer and conceal them in impenetrable dark- b 


u 


, ans writes of the scarcity of money, and the} what Gen. McClellan did not prove successful in | & 


n prices of necessaries: ‘* You can hardly | d 


icles which are not manufactured among us. 


I endeavor to live in | @ 
ost frugal manner possible, but Lam many 
March 29th, 1776, Mr. Ad- | w. 
Swrites from Philadelphia: “I give you joy 
Boston and Charlestown, once more the hab- 
I can think of nothing 
harbor.” 


ei 


March 3lst, | it 


And. by- 
new code of laws which I sup- 


tll last week. 
ae : : on it by Seward, Douglas, and the others; but 
this time tell their own tale of her fortitude [ could not understand it until I read Sumner’s | ! 
peech.’” It was easy to see that Mr. Sumner | territory, from the Charles to the Neponset riv- 
agreed with his friend that this was the greatest | er. 
compliment that his speech had received.—J/n- 
dependent. 


8s 


third term grows out of opposition to Gen. 
Grant, whom some of the Republicans dislike, | t 


onstitution, law, or utterance by Washington, 
going to show that a third term, a fourth term, 
: or a fifth term, was, of necessity, or in any man- 
tone pin to be purchased for love or money. | ner, detrimental to the public interests. 
ngton never dreimed of any such interpreta-| h 


sought relief from public cares, and certainly 
no such thought was entertained by those who 


and possibly longer if circumstances wou'd have 
admitted of it. 


as regards the tenure of the Presidential office, 


Adams writes: “I long to hear that | tion that the fathers ever intended to advance 
aay such doctrine as tat of limiting the Presi- 
dential term to eight years sheuld so often pase 

'unchallenged. The objections to a longer term 
grow out of the evils of executive patronage, 


setued corruption until the time of Andrew Jack. 
son, a patriotic but often wrong-headed man. 
ard Martin Van Buren, a wily New York poli- lands, at the foot of Parker Hill, with Common- 


to repeal our masculine systems ; although they 
are in full force you know they are little more 
than theory.” Mr. Adams‘s manly and heart- 
felt compliments to his wife are delightful. Ie 
writes: ‘‘Among all the disappointments and 
perplexities which have fallen to my share in 
life nothing has contributed so much to support 
my mind as the choice blessing of a wife whose 
capacity enabled her to comprehend the views 
of her husband. I read again and again your 
charming letters.” June 3, 1776, Mrs. Adams 
writes: ‘‘I find you have licensed tea; but I am 
determined not to be a purchaser unless I can 
have it at Congress price.” In February, 1778, 
Mr. Adams, accompanied by his son, John 
Quincy, set sail for France, having accepted 
the appointment of joint commissioner. He 
returned in August, 1779, but in October was 
again ordered by Congress to go to Europe. 
These periods of absence furnish many interest- 
ing letters. 








Talks with Charles Sumner. 


aaah 
BY JAMES REDPATH. 


When the Carlylean fever was still at its 
height I began to keep note-books of what my 
heroes said or what was said about thm. I 
came across one, the other day, which gives my 
first memoranda on Charles Sumner. Itis dated 
January, 1857. I think there are one or two 
passages that it will pay me to copy aad you to 
rint :— i 

I visited Mr. Sumner [for the second time] 
in company with Eli Thayer. We remained 
till nearly midnight. We talked almost exclu- 
sively of Kansas. He said to Mr. Thayer: ‘1 
think the State should be named after you....-+- 
{ would rather have accomplished what you 
have done than have gained the battle of New 
Orleans.” : 
Mr. Thayer, the youth of this generation, 
verhaps, do not know, was the organizer of New 
England emigration to Kansas, which resulted 
in the foundation of the town of Lawrence, the 
rallying point of the Northern settlers and the 
“innocent cause” of the first great repulse of 
the slave power in America. ; 
Mr. Sumner gave amusing accounts of his 
lifeat Washington. He spoke of several South- 
ern Senators—of Mason of Virginia, especially 
—in terms of strong contempt. Of South Car- 
olina Butler, who had then a reputation for 
scholarship, he spoke slightingly; giving inci- 
dents to show that he had only the most su 
perficial knowledge of Latin. But he added, 
quickly : ‘‘I will say this of him: he has the as- 
piration for scholarship, which the others have 
not; and if he had been a citizen of New Eng- 
land he would have been a scholar, or, at least, 
a well-educated man.” 
Without noting the occasions of them I will 
copy some of the Senator’s sayings as I find 
them recorded at the time—all in the winter of 
1857 :— 
“Of all scholars I have met Longfellow has 
the most scholarly and graceful knowledge ot 
living languages. He speaks French, Italian, 
German and Spanish as fluently as English. I 
could never detect the slightest accent.” 
“T visited Humboldt when in Berlin. Our 
conversation struck on philology. He spoke of 
his brother William—he was dead then—in the 
most eulogistic terms. William was quite as 
eminent in philology as the Baron is in physical 
science. Indeed, I always regarded him as the 
greater genius, although the King of Prussia. I 
see, has called the Baron ‘the greatest man since 
the deluge.’ He would not tolerate a compari- 
son between his brother and » Whom he 
styled ‘cette béte’ The Baron said ot —— 
that, although he spoke with fluency forty-eight 
different languages, he talked as if his knowi- 
edge had been derived from hostiers. He did 
not and could not speak the language of litera- 
ture.” 
Mr. Sumner, in speaking of ‘‘ cette béte,” used 
the phrase ‘‘torty-hostler power.” 
I asked the Senator if he met Thomas Carlyle 
when he was in England. He said that he did 
meet him at Sydney Smith’s breakfast-table, one 
morning, with perhaps a dozen others. ‘*Sud- 
denly Sydney, who was sitting at the head of 
the table, asked me bow English literary repu- 
tation stood in America. ‘We sometimes pre- 
sume,’ I said, ‘to re-judge your judgments, to 
refuse a reputation where you give one, and to 
give a name when you withhold it.’ ‘An exam- 
ple! An example!’ exclaimed Mr? Smith, in 
his careering style. 
“J felt very much embarrassed. Here I was, 
a young Yankee Doodle—to use a phrase of 
Mr. Carlyle—at the table of the greatest wit, 
probably, that England ever saw, singled out by 
him to maintain a position which I had ad- 
vanced. But I did not feel inglined to let the 
matter go by detault. So I said, at once: ‘Car- 








lyle!’ ‘Carlyle! said Smith, ‘We don’t know 
iim here. What bave you got to say for Car- 
ivle!’ [said: ‘I am not an indiscriminate ad- 


nirer of Carlyle. I find much in him to criti- 
cise; but I have always been impressed with 
his genius. H[e seems to me to write as if by 
flashes of lightning.’ 

“This declaration seemed to surprise the 
company, with the exception of one gentleman, 
whom [ observed to listen very attentively. 
When the conversation was resumed, he rose 
ind came near me and placed his card in my 
hand. You know it is not the custom in Eng- 
land to introduce guests to each other, as is 
customary with us. ‘Mr. Sumner,’ he said, ‘I 
hank you for what you have said of Carlyle. 
[am the only man here who appreciates him. 
[his is my card. I shall be obliged tor yours, 
and desire to visit you.’ It was Richard Monc- 
ton Milnes, the poet, member of Parliament, 
ind man of fashion, of whum I presume you 
nave heard. I had heard of him. This,” re- 
sumed the Senator, “this was my introduction 
to Mr. Moncton Milnes. I believe my remarks 
were reported to Carlyle, and I do not think 
they displeased him. This was many years 
igo, before Mr. Carlyle’s reputation was estab- 
lished in England. I visited Mr. Carlyle. I 
found his conversation bore the same relation 
to his published works as the conversation of 
authors generally bear to their published writ- 
ings. There is always a resemblance. The 
conversation is ona lower tone—more diffuse 
and more familiar. His conversation was racy, 
suggestive, thoughtful, matter. full.” 

**Douglas, in private life,” said the Senator, 
‘tis a brutal, vulgar man, without delicacy or 
scholarship. He is filthy in his person. He 
ilwavs looks as if he needed clean linen and 
should be put under a shower-bath.” 

The Senator spoke in words of admiration of 
Lord Brougham’s speeches on Law Reform and 
on the Retorm Bill. ‘Lord Hardcliffe told 
me,” he said, ‘that after Brougham delivered 
it, Earl Gray, in going out of the House ot 
Lords in his company, said of it: ‘It is the 
most eloquent oration I ever heard in the Eng- 
lish Parliament.’” 

Talking of Sumner’s own classical references 
and quotations in his public speeches—to which 
some objected—he said that he suppressed far 
more than he advanced; that his ideas came to 
him as the animals entered the ark—in pairs, 

male and female. He said he never permitted 

classical allusions or rhetorical passages to 

stand in the way of his argument. 

I spoke of a recent speech by Mr. Sumner 

on the Nebraska bill. He told with great zest 

in anecdote about it, which was given to him by 

a gentleman at Albany. ‘Mr. Sumner,” said 

his informant, ‘‘I wish to give you a compliment 

for that speech which I think you will appre- 

ciate. Ihave no doubt you have received many 

compliments from public men and scholars for 

it; but to this compliment I think you will give 

the palm. LT wasat Newark, New Jersey, lately, 

and overheard a conversation between two fish- 


ermen—who were engaged at the time in sel]- and location of the reserved grounds. Itis pal- 
pable, as the examination goes on, that a series | lowed it down to the West Coast. 
journey full of dangers; and, when it was 
known that he had undertaken it, most of those 
interested in his discoveries thought he would 
not live to finish it. 
from the Atlantic to the Indian ocean; but no 
one had made such a journey as this. 
routes of others were further south, shorter, | of 
and much less difficult. 
ney was mostly near the equator, and through | the council of ’69 sought to do in declaring the 


One of them said: ‘1 never understood this bill | of parks will be what is recommended; possi- 
bly connected ty wide boulevards; but cer- 


I've read all the great speeches 





The later breaking out of oppusition to a 


the suggestions for a public park that any intel- 
ligent and public-spirited citizen may offer. It 
is evidently gathering ali the information thatit 
can before making known its own views in or- 
der, first, that it may gauve the public desire, | others believed it to be the Congo. 
and, secondly, rightly determine on the nature | settle this question; and he has settled it. 
Lualaba is the Congo, and Cameron has fol- 


within our domain, like the Central Park of 
New York, the Fairmount Park of Philadelphia, 
o. the Druid-Hill Park of Baltimore, that we 
can convert 


joins: ‘‘Depend upon it, we know better than THE COMMONWE. ALT H. —_— it, as a part of a plan to take in Par- 
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Christmas! 
This delightful festival—which absorbed with- 
in itself in the early times several of the feast 
days of the heathen world as well as saint's 
days of the Christian, and in our era has almost 
completely taken to itself the honors belonging 
to New Year's—comes to us this year in a season 
of pecuisir hardness and depression. Hundreds 
of worthy people, anxious for employment, are 
out of work; the means of those accustomed to 
affluence are largely diminished; and incomes 
once enjoyed are, to the right and left, wholly 
cut off or irrevocably impaired. Yet, amid all 
this distress and depression, the sturdy festival 
holds its own! The stores are crowded, the 
streets blocked, the house-doors besieged, all 
in the interest of the saint of hope and good- 
cheer. Buyers, if not lavish in expenditure, 
are discreet, so that a little money goes a great 
way. The hemlock, pine and evergreen abound. 
Happy fathers and chatting mothers bear cum- 
bersome packages from store to hoire, and all 
the weight and toil is forgotten in the anticipated 
pleasure of the household! 
Rough-hewn as may be our fortunes in life 
just now, these sights, sounds and preparations 
cannot be witnessed, heard, or made, without 
there coming to the thoughtful and generous- 
hearted the glistening eye and the possibly un- 
spoken **Thank God!” We do have an irter- 
est in this great Christian and civilizing festival, 
despite our own temporary disadvantage; and 
if all is fair weather with us, then with a more 
cordial codperation we are impelled into a par- 
ticipation of the delights of the season. May 
it thus ever be!—cementing old friendships, in- 
augurating new ones, enlarging our charities, and 
prompting aid to those less fortunate. Hang 
with evergreens, hurry with bundles, greet with 
cordiality, let us continue to do, that we may show 
that we have human sympathies and are in com" 
mon with God’s great household of creatures! 
Letting out our generous promptings in deeds of 
kindness, in neighborly recognitions, in frater- 
nal gifts, we shall give zest and value to our oft- 
repeatedg and thus sincerely uttered, A MERRY 
CuristMas! 





Speaker Kerr’s Committees, 

We begin to suspect that Speaker Kerr is a 
cunning politician, as well as an upright man— 
cunning, that is, if he believes the power of this 
nation resides in the West and South; for he 
has so constituted his committees that those sec- 
tions run away with the large majority of the 
honors. For instance, New England has not a 
single chairman, though she has Democrats of 
as fully able qualities as some chosen from the 
other sections. It is true that several of ther 
are new to the House, but not all, and these 
last feel that they should be recognize]. We 
agree with them—though their exclusion is the 
best compliment we could have to the superior 
influence of the Republicans. Of the forty- 
seven chairmen, twenty-four are Southerners— 
thus conceding more than half of these posi- 
tions to those who but lately scorned to have 
any r.-presentation at all in the national capitol. 
Among the important committees put under 
Southern chairmen are those on Elections, the 
Judiciary, Pacific Railroad, Foreign Affairs, 
Post Offices, Claims, Naval Affairs, Education 
and Labor, Patents, Indian Affairs, Agriculture, 
Public Expenditures, Railways and Canals, and 
Manufactures. 
New York fares little better than New Eng- 
land in the distribution, and of course Cox and 
Wood are disgusted. But the West comes out 
strong. Thechairmanship of Ways and Means, 
the nominal leader of the House, goes to a Mr. 
Morrison of Illinois, a gentleman conspicuous 
mainly for his obscurity, who, though for two 
terms in the Ifouse, has scarcely ever spoken, 
and certainly has made no sort of a mark. 
He is not ever known to the country by a gen- 
eralreputation. ‘The chairman of the Judiciary 
committee is J. Proctor Knott of Kentucky, 
whose sole claim to remembrance is a very drol! 
speech in a former Congress, replete with fun 
and traverstie, in which hardly a sober thought 
prevailed. For so important a committee so 
merry a trifler is hardly the man. Cox, though 
a sad joker, would have been better, for he can 
rise to heights of eloquence and matter of fact. 
while we suspect Knott cannot. Randall of 
Pennsylvania is made chairman of Appropria- 
tions—a good-natured, easy-going man, who can 
hardly resist saying yes to everybody, and who 
is likely to be sympathetic with every scheme to 
deplete the treasury, as he had all the adventur- 
ers in that direction backing him for the speak- 
ership! 
These are some of the peculiarities of the 
make-up of these committees. As to Massa- 
chusetts, the four outright Democratic members 
have been placed as follows: Chapin, on Ways 
and Means; Tarbox, on Claims and on Militia; 
Thompson, on Elections and on Expenditures 
in the State Department; and Warren on War 
Claims. The other members of the delegation 
are disposed of thus: Banks, on Foreign At- 
fairs (though not as chairman, as he was two 
years ago), on Rules, and on the Select Com- 
mittee on the Centennial; Crapo, on the Revis- 
ion of the Laws; Frost, on Railways and Canals ; 
Harris, on Naval Affairs and on Reform in the 
Civil Service ; Hoar, on Elections, and on Educa- 
tion and Labor; Pierce, on Commerce; and See- 
lye, on Indian Affairs, and on Coinaze, Weights 
and Measures. The Republicans of this State 
are pretty well honored, it will be seen. So, it 
may be said, are those from other States, the 
chairmanships being denied them, as was to be 
expected. Thus Blaine and Garfield are on 
Ways and Means; Wheeler of New York, and 
Eugene Hale of Maine, on Appropriations; and 
Mr. Kasson is on the committee on Banking and 
Currency. The assignment of the committees 
seems to indicate that the ability to guide the 
House will be with the Republicans, though the 
numbers are on the other side. 








Boston’s Park. 
The very excellent commission appointe? by 
Mayor Cobb continues patiently to listen to all 


ainly strung like beads upon a chain across our 


We have no great tract of land unutilized 


into an elysium. We are too 








nd whom all the Democrats dislike, partly | t 


ecause the Democrats never looked kin lly 
pon anybody who ever succeeded in doing 


oing. There is not a word or syllable, either in | e 


But we have numerous bits that can be made 
parts of a series of beautiful enclosures, in which 
very variety of the attractive in nature can be success places him among the greatest ot Afri- 
can explorers. 
as to finish his proposed explorations as suc- | ch 


hickly settled about the city proper to warrant 
he taking of so much land as would be required. 


mbraced, and all parts of the city find easy ac- 








Wash- | ° 


on being applied to an act in which he merely 


Whatever may be deemed best, 


the for the time being, or as a settled policy, 


is a matter of surprise that the implied asser- 


cess thereto. The unfortunate Opposition of 
Dorchester half-a-dozen years ago prevented 
ur obtaining the best outline of a park thatthen | of Africa which shall give an accurate view of | At 
its river systems, its lakes, and its general 
geography. 
numerable, through a long series of years, the | no 
results of explorations will show us that the | de 
sources of the Nile are precisely where Mari- 
nus of Tyre, and Ptolemy, the reviser of his | possible that Spain can be permitted to hold 
geography, said they were, namely, in the two 
great lakes now called Victoria Niyanza and 
Albert Niyanza. 


which, beginning with the Common and Public 
Garden, took in the border of Charles River, 
ould gladly have elected him for a third term | Corey Hill, Chestnut-Hill Reservoir, Buzzey’s 
Woods, Forest Hills and Mount Hope cemete- 


ing to the sea on the east, with handsome roads 
connecting the several sections with each other, 
and with the city proper. 
now only partially be adopted—muci still finds | ‘must have the honor of being the first modern 
discoverer of the actual source of the great 
Egyptian river; but the geography of Africa 
was known to the ancients. 


tavor—trom the growth of sections intended to 
be embraced in it. On the whole it was better,- 
in many respects, than any since suggested. 

The plan of a water-park on the Back Bay | the Greeks and Romans, when we say the an- 
cients; we mean the older peoples of antiquity | tio 


ad been suggested—that of Mr. U. Hi. Crocker, 


es, and a portion of Dorchester, thus extend- 


But this scheme can 








—Salem Gazette. wealth avenue and West Chester-Park street 


COVERIES IN AFRICA CoNFIRMED.— According 
to the London Standard, Lieut. Cameron, an 


on the west coast of Africa, on the 18th of No- 
vember, and sent letters from that place to 
England. 
long after the time of Stanley’s first visit to 
Central Africa. 
ther, but his plans were changed; he began ex- 
plorations by examining a portion of the coast- 
line of Lake Tanganyika, and, at the south, 
found a large river flowing out of this lake. 
He believed that this river flowed into Living- 
stone’s Lualaba; and finally resolved to go on] should have been paid to the facts of history. 
to the Lualaba and follow that river to its out-| A 
let. Livingstone believed it to be the Nile: 


the most unknown and dangerous part of Africa. 
It was a brave journey, and (with the Worces- 
ter Spy) we are glad to hear that the brave man | of 
who undertook it has been successful. 


er Hill in Roxbury, a park in South Boston 
just south of the Scuth Bay, and Savin Hill in 
Dorchester, had a full exposition from Alder- 
man John T. Clark, Mr. John W. Candler, and 
others, at a me. ting of the commissioners this 
week, Mr. Clark made a very forcible plea for 
such a water-park, showing that what was now 
a cesspool could be made a delightful spot of 
water and landscape beauty, easily accessible to 
West end, South end, Roxbury, South Boston 
and Dorchester, and harmoniously combining 
with any other system of improvements whic. 
the commissioners should suggest. Mr. Candler 
dwelt upon the fact that while Boston had most 
sumptuous warehouses and facilities for busi- 
ness, little had been done to furnish attractive 
homes for her wealth-producers, the mass of 
the people, and the death rate of the city, in 
consequence, had become a taint upon its good- 
name. He saw in the early prosecutions of 
these works employment for the unemployed, a 
sweeter atmosphere, iznproved habitations, and 
the general progress of the people in refinement 
and comforts. The large auditory and the com- 
missioners were evidently impressed with the 
arguments of these gentlemen. 





MINOR MATTERS. 
Gen. SHermMan Speaks acainx.—In the gush 
of political generosity that has marked the cen- 
tennial year, Gen. Sherman, while proving a 
kindly feeling, has shown a level head and a 
cool understanding of all the conditions ot 
tmity and reconciliation. We have hitherto 
quoted his remarks on the situation. He spoke 
tthe Pilgrim dinner, in New York, on Wednes- 
lay evening, and said, among other good things, 
this :— 
Upon the civilization of New England is based 
the civilization of the continent of North Ameri 
ca. [Cheering.] The black man is as free as 
fam. The Japanese are as free te come and 
40; 80 are the Chinese; vut that civilization 
which was founded on Plymouth Rock is to 
govern North America. It is undeniable that 

, x ; 

the New England man is ot that character that, 
go where he will, he carves a centre which, en- 
larging, will affect everything he comes in con- 
tact with, He is the embodiment of all English- 
speaking nations who believe in honesty, truti: 
and patriotism. Those are the men who are to 
govern this continent.  'mmense cheering. } 
Never was there such aniexample when a con- 
quering rave gave ta tha sanquered race the 
same rights they themeelwae possessed. The 
moment they laid dows theirJarms we said to 
them: “Go home; go h**k ito work for that 
lag which is to be the «mon one over our 
homes.” T say to every. Southern man, who 
will go with us heart »”4 hand to build up this 
land, they are welcome, just as if born on the 
very surface of Piymouth Rock; but if they 
cherish any hopes tor the old conflict, a storu 
will arise over their heads ten times as heavy 
as the last one! 
Gen. Sherman said this with great clearness 
and emphasis, and the remark was greeted with 
great cheers, waving of han Ikerchiefs, and re- 
newed cheering. Again and again President 
Grant turned to Governor Morgan on this ex- 
pression of General Sherman's, and nodded his 
head with great commendatory heartiness. 


CENTENNIAL Memenroges.—Salem has just 
had an exhibition of antique articles, and it was 
intensely interesting. Near the entrance was a 
real chapeau worn in the revolution and in one 
or two other wars, A stack of revolutionary 
arms was among the Curiosities, including a 
spontoon said to have been carried by General 
Putnam, There were two portraits of Presi- 
dent Holyoke, one taken when he was a tutor 
in Harvard College, and the other a copy of the 
well-known picture of him when he was presi- 
dent of the same college. Under these hung 
iis banyan, being a large loose open coat ot 
rich brocade. A portrait of Capt. George Cur- 
wen (who was born in 1610, and died in 1684), 
taken, as nearly as can be ascertained, two 
hundred years ago, was among the attractions. 
On it hung the staff and lace-bands which he 
wore when the picture was taken. 





There were 
baby-clothes on exhibition, including some that 
were worn by Judge Curwen, of witch-tria} 
fame, born in 1640. There was also an exhibi- 
tion of household furniture, so arranged as to 
illustrate three centuries—the first the era of 
discovery, having reference to the 16th century, 
when the several early navigators were explor- 
ing the coast of North America and feeling 
Their era 
To look upon 
inything that suggests Raleigh and Bacon, 
Shakespeare and Ben Johnson, and that sort of 
noble names, could not fail to kindle lively 
emotions. There were also seen the wainscot 
chests in which the good dames of that remote 
day, our grandmothers’ grandmothers, stored 
with moth-preventing care their prized house- 
hold linens. The second era was that of colo- 
nizing and settling, the era of hard courage and 
self-sacrifice, of struggle with hostile savages, 
with fearful foes of all names, and with every 
variety uf formidable opposition. A very ex- 
tensive and varied collection illustrated this pe- 
The third era embraced the provincial 
The collection of ma- | | 


their way into the bays and rivers. 
wis the time of “Queen Bess.” 


riod. 
and revolutionary times. 
terial illustrating this period was most abundant 
ind varied. Articles of furniture, of dress, por- 
traits in great numbers of eminent persons, let- 
ters, diplomas, commissions, military weapons, 
ete., etc., were in bewildering superfluity. Such | i 
an exhibition as this—probably not quite so ex. | t 
tensive—is possible in almost any of the large 
towns of Massachusetts, and shouldbe encour- 
aged in these centennial times as alike interest- | 8 
ing in itself and as a promoter of a deeper re- 
nation. 

Sreke’s, LIvInGsTONE’s AND STANLEY's Dis- 


English explorer, arrived at St. Paul de Loanda, |}, 


He went from Zanzibar to Ujiji not 


‘He did not expect to go far- 


He would 


It was a 


Others had crossed Africa 


The 


The line of his jour- | cr 


This 


Should Stanley be so fortunate 


cessfully it will be possible to construct a map | quire a controlling influence on this side of the | i 
his motto was, ‘‘Get votes by holding on to your: much shorter would be its 
principles, if possible; if not, by a momentary | then, nobody is ever busy or in a hurry, and, 
yielding, hoping that the time will come when ; therefore, nobody need ever be tired in In- 
you can put the desired principles into the 


After journeys and hardships in- 


“Speke” (continues the Spy) 


We do not mean jail 


l>w and sweet, it came, and it was as if angelic 


in the wail. 
there, most pathetically appealing to the awed 
listener. 


and up, till, as the loved dust was consigned to 
its Mother Earth, so tenderly receiving her own, 
it seemed to have fulfilled its solemn mission 
and died away in the azure depths. 
was not dispelled, for soon the scherzo move- 
ment burst upon the ear, and the happy spirit 
was walking the golden streets. 
were there to meet him! 
the heavenly strains to welcome him whom on 
earth so many dearly loved—for a pure life is 
blest in the sight of God—and swecter and 


The gates of pearl swung wide open, balmy 
breezes wafted sweetest perfumes around, and 
still that matchless music! — far away, then 
near again, angelic harps taking it up and bear- 


was at the foot of the great white throne! 


fiat of the Lord it seems to me I shall know 
spect for our ancestors and the founders of the | the place, for my soul mounted on that exquisite 
music and rested awhile in the presence of the 
Almighty ! 


while only thinking of what will be, what must 
it be when heavenly hands are playing, and 


God! 


true that the ground taken by the President is 
abstractly correct upon the school and Cuban 
questions, and ina line with the general current 
of public feeling at the present time, yet it might 
have been expected that in a document of so 
much national importance a little more regard 


the practical shape which would entitle it to na- 
tional consideration, and it probably never will. 
The | The tone of the message is too much in the line 
of the **Vaticanism” of Mr. Gladstone for this 
side of the Atlantic, where, whenever the ques- 
tion has been distinctly raised, it has been de- 
cided very effectively by the popular vote alone. 
The Romish church, as it stands to-day, is an 
object of compassion rather than of apprehen- 
sion. 
chy has been tumbling to pieces. 


pope’s infallibility. But both adjourned amid 
the popular contempt and derision—the dogma 


temporal authority altogether. 
the pope will ever again duminate over the na- 
tions of the world, or any one of them, is highly 


testimony of the Catholic priesthood is that their 
people lose their religion here, and, that it may 


that island ir any event. 
the path of our commerce to the Gulf and 
around Cape Horn, and with which our relations | | 
must always be of the most intimate character, 
the result must be disastrous to both just in|t 
proportion as the coatrol is divided. Least of 
can we permit a slaveholding community to | days, he was compelled to abandon his life-long | a 
habit, or surrender and even oppase his lite-| roomy sidewalks. 
long principles. 


exist near our borders. 
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now time to begin the work of establishing reg- 
ular commercial intercourse with Central At- 
rica, which is wonderfully rich in natural re- 
sources. But there must bea change at Zan- 
zibar and some other places on the eastern 
coast. There is needed on that coast the Vig- 
orous contro! of some European power that 
will exterminate the slave-trade and give the 
people of the interior the beginning of a new 
history.” 








COMMUNICATIONS. 





The Old Anti-Slavery Guard. 
Dear Commonweattu: —I second the mo- 


tion, made in your columns, for a reiiuion of the 
old pioneers of the anti-slavery cause. And, if 
at all, it must be gathered soon, before the last 


one has gone down to the grave. It is, indeed, 


a sad thought ttat by far the most of those 


brave men have already left us never to return. 
Arthur and Lewis Tappan, Joshua Leavitt, 
James G. Binney, Sarah M. Grimke, Gerrit 
Smith, Samuel J. May, Beriah Green, and 
many others whom I knew and loved, have 
passed away. Nor can I now call to mind more 
than three, still living, who were members of 
the executive committee of the American Anti- 
Slavery Society—William L. Garrison, Elizur 
Wright and LaRoy Sunderland, now living in 
this State; and there may be others elsewhere. 
And, if so, I hope they may hear this bugle-blast 
tor one more, and probably our last, ‘‘conven- 
tion;” and let them, forthwith, report them- 
selves at headquarters, 25 Bromfield street, 
Boston. 

Your quotation from Rev. Gilbert Haven 
(whose father I knew before he was born) re- 
minds me how much the church of which he is 
one of the bishops is now indebted to the labors o 
une of the men whose names I have g.ven above. 
it is, indeed, well known how much the Metho- 
list Episcopal church now prides itself in the 
position it sustains on the subject of theologicai 
education and anti-slavery. And I utter only 
what I know when I say that for the inaugura 
tion of both these movements in that churel, 
it is indebted to the labors of LaRoy Sunder- 
land, and for which he was bitterly persecutea 
‘or a series of yeare by its bishops and mem- 
bers. His anti-slavery paper, the Zion’s Watch- 
man, published in New York, was publicly 
ourned by the ‘‘hangman” in the streets o) 
Charleston, S.C., where his Methodist breth- 
ren joined in the offer of a hundred thousand 
dollars for its editor's head. And in New Or- 
leans a similar offer was made, due notice o1 
which Mr. Sunderland received in a private 
letter sent him by a ministerial brother, the Rev. 
J.C. Postell. The Watchman editor offered to 
49 on to New Orleans, conditioning that the 
money should first be deposited in New York. 
In another paper, if you please, I will give 


abolition such as we had to do battle with forty 
years ago. VETERAN. 





A Fantasy. 
ful, soul-tull compositions in music, Beethoven’ 
the exquisite rendering of them by Thomas’: 


While listening to his ‘Seventh Symphony,” th: 
other evening, I gave myself up entirely, wit! 


lo! before me passed in sad array the closin: 


unconsciously I associated the one with the 
other! Most surely, if Beethoven had had hi: 
death in mind when he gave to the world thi- 


ed it more fittingly! The vivace was delight- 
fully pure, even as our beloved friend's life was, 
and the comparison between them was apt; but 
twas not till the allegretto, with its minor 
wailing monotone, fell upon the waiting ear 
that there came to me the vision. 
The freed scul had left its frail tenement for 
the loving hearts of a bereaved nation to wee} 
over, and above the sacred remains was this 
touching requiem floating. Soft and tender, 


bands were lending their purest strains. Gric{ 
and tenderness vied with each other as the har- 


mony went on, and the hearts of thousands were 
The story of a life and death was 


The grave was reached for my eyes saw it 
il—and reverently still floated the music. Uy, 


The vision 


What hosts 
Rich and full came 


ouder came the melody till the arches rang! 


ng it to the enraptured sense, till, as the last 
riumphant notes burst upon the ear, that sou! 


I saw it all—and never will anything be more 


tartlingly real. When [ stand myself for the 


QO! if earthly melody is so sweet and thrilling, 


eavenly voices hymning, in the very home of 
M. P. Cc. 





The Message Criticised. 
Epitor ComMonweattu :—While it may be 


sto the school question, it has not vet assumed 


Since the days of Luther the old oligar- 
The Council 
Trent (1545-1563) sought to bolster the old 
azy hulk with a grist of new dogmas, just as 


’69 being followed with the overthrow of the 
The idea that 


imerical; but that his satellites should ac- 


lantic is simply ridiculous. The unanimous 


t be utterly lost on their descendants, they 


Standing directly in 


you a curiosity of its kind—a specimen of anti- 


Epitor CommoNnWEALtH :—Of all the beauti- 
symphonies, as a class, rank the highest, anc 


orchestra gives them their best expression. 


closed eyes, to the melody, and, as I listened, 


scenes in the life of our lamented Wilson, and 


masterpiece of beauty he couldjnot have adapt- 


other view, it amounts to the assumption that 
they who agree with Bishop Haven can live out 
their days, and all others will have ‘‘leave to 


good theology, and it is much better, theologi- 
cally, to believe that Lincoln was shot, Sumner 
had heart disease, and Wilson died of apoplexy. 
than to harbor for a moment the suspicion that | | 
either was killed for ceasing to acknowledge | t 
anything concerning the cause for which they 

all labored. aoa the circle; the 


mand their own parochial schools. triumphant party.” 
As to the Cuban question, it does not appear 











Southern reconstruction. If, according to Polk, 
Pierce and Buchanan, the acquisition of Cuba 
Was necessary to extend the area and power of 
slavery, it is equally essential to confirm and 
establish the rights of the freedmen, who, oth- 
erwise, will be constantly exposed to the odious 
comparison, and to be brought down, in the Gulf 
States, at least, to the level of their color in the 
adj cent islands. A bolder and more compre- 
hensive policy on this subject would have been 
more in keeping with the character of Gen. 
Grant and the closing year of his administra- 
tion, even at the risk of a temporary unpopu- 
larity. We are, however, promised a supple- 
mentary message, and, in the meantime, the 
fri: nds of impartial liberty should see to it that 
public opinion is aroused in the premises, and 
that we do not lose a golden Opportunity by su- 
pineness or apathy. B. 
The Late Ira Adams. 

Evitor Commosweattu :—Brief mention has 
already been made in the daily papers of the 
death of Mr. Ira Adams, which took place on 
the 13th instant, at Dorchester, where, during 
the greater part ot his life, he had resided. 
Identified as he was with the radical anti-slavery 
movement from the beginning, a more extended 
notice will doubtless be welcome to those, es- 





pecially, who were contemporary with him in 
that movement. Not that he was in any way 
listinguished among them. He was of. the 
rank and tile. Neither orator nor writer, his 
record is mainly that he was a constant attend- 
ant at the meetings of the Anti-Slavery Society, 
t regular contributor to its funds, and a devoted 
reader of the Liberator from its earliest to its 
‘atest pages. The circle of original and uncon- 
litional abolitionists, never larze, has been con- 
stantly diminishing with the advancing years, 
ind as the number becomes fewer the departure 
f any one will be more and more a noticeable 
‘vent. Necessarily they were men of decided 
individuality of character, preferring as they 
lid isolation or social ostracism to the abandon- 
ment or modification of their so-called ultra 
ideas; and, accordingly, it is reasonable to con- 


‘hem would bring to view a positive and well- 
defined, and therefore interesting, personality. 

Born in the year 1789, at Moultonboro’, N. H., 
tnd inured in youth to the hardships of a semi- 
frontier region, the discouragements of ill-re- 
quited labor were tvo intimately brought home 


pathy with the bondman, toiling without recom- 


pense or hope. His democratic instincts per- 


cue slave no natural inferior. 


need, 


that the bent of his mind was in that direction 


o rest on solid ground. 


lell Phillips. 


right lay. 
anti-slavery chiefs it did not atfeet the inde 
pendence of his judgment. This was evince: 
cised the right of suffrage. 

In regard to theology, or the divine as re 


certitude, but felt that if there were solid groun: 





it was to be found in the cardinal virtues o 
veracity, honesty and benevolence; 
ism his religion. 


‘haracteristic. 
sure ground. 
stranger, and the echoes of the Sanday-schoo! 
room were successively made familiar to him 


Herein he instituted two tests: One was, through 
a series of months, to interrogate every comer 


as to the extent and the reasons of his or her 
velief in a lite hereafter. The clergyman, the 
physician, the vensus-taker, the lost traveller 
inquiring the way, the beggar for bread, the 
Yankee and the Jew-peddler, and whoever else 
were alike impartially probed. 


The result was 
that our friend found, as he said, the great ma- 


matter than he himself had. The other test 
was a solemn compact entered into by himself 
anla friend, a decided spiritualist, that which- 
ever of the two should die first should, if possi- 
ble, make some Communication to the survivor 
suthicient to assure him of the existence and the 
identity of the spirit departed. The 
pirty to the compact decease l some years since, 


second 


It will not be inferred that our departed friend | 


was a determined unbeliever. The opposite, 


prayer was like his of old: “Lord, help thou 


mine unbelief Colloquial to a fault, abound. | 
ing in personal reminiscences, a sinzer of many 
ballads, quick of wit, but kindly of heart, he 
was a most companionable man and a benedic- | 
tion to youth, in whose activities and pastimes | 
he interested himself, botti in his meridian and | 
his declining years. To his kindred 
quaintance the retrospect of his life will be as a 





and ac- | 


vista of pleasant memories. eas 

a 
Bishop Haven on Wilson. | 
Epitor ComMONWEALTH: — It seems to me | 
that the Rev. Bishop Haven contrived, in the 
last /ndependent, to mix things concerning the 
late Vice President in a way that is not justi- | 
fiable, even in a Bishop; and he asks some | 


questions in a manner certainly implying a | 
knowledge of the divine intentions, which, to | 
ordinary minds, at least, it is not clear that | 
any Bishop possesses. He says “Garrison and 
Phillips here; and Lincoln, and Seward, and | 
Sumner, and Chase, and Andrew, and Greeley, 
and Wilson, gone!” “Why is this?” “Did they 
have leave to withdraw because they had ceased 
largely to acknowledge the work unaccomplish- 
ed?” and so on. Well, this is putting the ques- 
tion of the continuance of physical life upon 
rather narrow limits, and I am disposed to think 
that the views which Lincoln and Sumner and 
Wilson held, as to the condition of the cause 
for which they labored, had very little to do | 
with their untimely taking-off; for, taking the | 





withdraw.” That is not good reasoning, if it is 





r 


The Bishop affirms that Wilson was ‘skilled | t 


n massing votes upon a single point,” and that jt 





‘**This plan of life suceeed-|t 


} 








Indeed this considera- 
n alone would be conclusive on this point. 








It isi It 








of whom we have little or no history. 


} 


In such cases he took the lat- | g 





is a necessary condition in the final act o+ 








Jecture that a proper biography of any one of 


him to prompt him otherwise than into sym- 


suaded him that complexion was no bar to | 
equality before the law, and he recognized in | 
The same im- | 
pulse inclined him to level down historic repu- | 
ations, and to place none of the great worthies | 
of the past above the leaders of the anti-slavery 
phalanx, whom he personally knew and rever- 
His youth was cast in a period when 
religion was made a predominant social interest, | 
ind the ancient theology had vet a firm grip, so 


and in thought and conversation he was predis- | 
yosed to excursions into theological realias. 
Yet he held to no opinion that did not appear 
The problem of anti- | 
slavery he easily and definitely settled for him- | 
self in the manner 30 frequently urged by Wen- 
He put himself in the place of 
the slave, and in that point of view never had 
an instant’s doubt or hesitation as to where the | 
Great as was his admiration for the 


especially in the fact that he regularly exer- | ‘ 
* had for two or three generations been strugy ling 


lated to the human order, he had naturally less 


; henee he 


was led, as he contessed, to make his abolition- | : : , 
é : § that a man, in whose judgment Wilson put 
Speculations in regard to a 


future life were so familiar with him as to be a 
Here, again, his search was for | . 
lis the 


To “good preaching” he was no | ‘ , 
_| portance, and I allude to it only to call atten- 


by his numerous children and grandchildren. | 


to the house where he was constantly at home | 


jority to confess to no greater certainty in the | 


but the promised message was never received. | 


} squalid districts 


be seen. 


dianapolis. 








board, and free-rum put on the throne, that he 
still might rule the State.” 

In reading the above quotation’ it becomes 
manifest that Bishop Haven must possess the 
largest catholicity of spirit in order to be able 
to give Wilson any credit whatever, for the man 
who stands ready to throw overboard his prin- 
, Ciples merely in order to rule the State would 
| Seem, to the commos run of mankind, very bad 
| timber, and the poorest kind of political mate- 
| Fial that a party ever adopted. If this be the 
| true character of Wilson why should he be 
/named with Sumner, Phillips, Garrison and 
Whittier, at all? Or does the good Bishop hoid 
that they would have dumped their principles 
over the ship's sides in the same way? Andif 
that is so, then all the music of the last thirty 
) Yeats must have been pitched in a much lower 
key than God has allowed the tune to be played 
in. 

But the Bishop catches glimpses now-and- 
then of good in some of Wils n’s movements. 
He particularly likes his way of massing voters, 
and even when he led them cre ‘ping around the 
foot of the mountain, as he could not tunnel it, 
his manner of swinging back trom the detour 
challenged the worthy prelate’s commendation, 
and got it. [ suppose he looks upon this as 
strategy, and justities it because of its success. 
Lo his view Wilson was like the Irishman who 
| drove his pigs into Cork by affecting to be on 
| the turnpike leading to another city; but so the 
pigs came to their proper destination what 
matter the made 
them think their driver wanted them to supply 
the gourmands of the town of Limerick? **He 
had gone out on this bend to bring in the voters 
and save the party.” 


harmless deception which 


That, according to the 
Bishop, was Wilson's **key-note.” Well, some- 
how it always appeared to me thata good deal of 
the tune was, after all, played in that key; and 
if [have been able to understand the music of 
the prohibitionists, they have been attempting 
to play some strains at the same pitch, without, 
however, completing much of a tune as yet. 
Wilson did not join, not having quite finished 
the old piece that he had been harping upon so 
| long, and not having acquired that mastery over 
the instrument which would enable him to play 
two tunes on the same fiddle at the same time. 
It is barely possible that the Bishop is too fast. 
If he really thinks Wilson in his later days de- 
viated from the straight line, how does he know 
but what it was one of those same bends, made 
to enable him to come swooping back with his 
swarms of voters, who otherwise may have gone 
to Limerick and left Cork wholly unsupptied ? 





Soberly, however, where does Bishop Haven 
get the right to assert that Henry Wilson ever 
surrendered his life-long principles, or opposed 
lthem? I thought myselt weil acquainted with 
| the Vice-President from his youth; knew him 
| when, from conviction, he adopted the princi- 
ples of temperance and freedom. I conversed 
| with him many times during his last sickness, 
| and watched his entire career with great care; 
j and T must say that L have never seen any in- 
*\ dication that he did not fully and faithfully 
| stand by those principles, adopted in his youth, 
| to the last. That he was faithless to them is 
| the most reckless statement that a man could 
make, and that it should be made by one claim- 
The 
| Bishop, not satistied with making this charge, 


ling to be his triend is a marvel indeed. 


| would excite further prejudice against Wilson 
by raising question and suspicion concerning 
| his change of name, as though there had been 
la great mystery about it. 


1} ; 
iin relation toit. 


Now it was a very 


le belonged to a family which 


1 
f | 


gress of any one bearing it. 


' him to change his name, and he did; and that 


whole of it. It is a matter of no ime 


| Gon to the paucity of material in the hands of 
Vice-President Wilson's detractors which they 
can use to excite prejudice to lis fame. To go 
| back to his minority and select this act, exes 
| cuted upon the advice of a tried and judicious 
friend, as evidence of want of sense, or want of 


| filial affection, is a good contession that weighty 
offences in his career must hive been singularly 
, scarce and difficult to find, and such will be the 
| public judgment. 
be charge that Wilson deli’ rately aban- 
| doned his principles, his life-long principles, 
| that he might rule his party, is to make him an 
arrant demagogue and hypocrite, if the charge 
j can be sustained. It takes away the states- 
man’s entire capital, and leaves him a political 
and moral bankrupt—one who deserted a great 
cause for a paltry consideration. This cers 
tainly is not true of Henry Wilson, whatever 
else may be said of him. J. B. M. 


Natick, Mass., Dee. 20, 1875. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


From Lnudiana, 


rather, is true; but, lacking the assurance, his | SPECIAL TO THE COMMONWEALTH. 


INDIANAPOLIS, Dee. 20, 1875. 

THE WEST AND ITS CHARACTERISTICS. 
There is “The West.” and “Out West,” and 
the “Far West,” and “West-by-South.”  In- 
deed, there is as wuch varicty of West as of 
any country known. The 


favored spots are 


those well-known cities where Eastern people, 


j with Eastern habits, customs, enterprise, have 


planted anew the virtues of New Enzland, and 
where in the broad rich prairies they grow with 
a luxuriance tiat puts to shame the stunted 
developments of New England's later years. 
Such places lie in the latitude of New England. 
furn ever so little southward and you at once 
encounter the impreznation of Southern thrift- 
lessness and inertia, carcicssness and dirt. St. 
Louis fights hard to compete with Chicago, and, 
with her college and her coterie of students 
ind scholariy men, she may casily outdo her in 
the delights of literary society and advantages; 


| but to the ordinary Eastern visitor the mud 


ind the soot of St. Louis. its unkept streets and 


its yeueral Southernness of 


character, are an unpleasant contrast to bright, 


cheery Chicago with its fresh ‘ninw lake-breezes, 

its newness and tiliness; even its active wick- 

edness seems preterable to the smothered and 
smouldering vice of St. Louis. 
INDIANAPOLIS, 

But I was only going to make a few remarks 

m Indianapolis, which is neither so interesting 

nor sO important as cither of the other two 


ities. Mr. Egsleston has so completely da- 


guerreotyped the Hoosier characteristics that it 
were useless to dwell upon them, and in this 
city there is litthe of such broad Hoosierism to 


The city is laid out in squares, with 
a “circle” in the middle; the object of having 


hat circle it would puzzle a Philadelphia laws 


yer to determine, for it contains no trees or or- 


lamentation to its level grass-plot, and it is 
enced in securely by an iren paling with no ap- 
parent gates. No one may take a short cut 
Wedariest pedestrian and 
he busiest Yankee must yo skirting around 
hose iron palings with tantilizing views of how 


But, 


diameter. 


Besides this circular curiosity, the 
own is literally drawn and quartered by Meri- 


ed when the coming principles were strong | dian street ani Washington street, which, run- 
enough to bear these party successes on their | ning respectively exactly north and south and 
currents. But when they failed to possess that | east and west, make east, west, north and south 
force, then party success did not tend in the | sections of the city; eacl street is thus divided 
east to thetr success.” ‘‘This key-note, tuo, | in the middle, and its halves take the prefix of 
was not high enough in pitch for the strains of the point af the compass to which they tend. 
he great music God had purpoged to play; and | There is also the New York device of oblique 
so, once and again, and especially in his latter | avenues cutting the rectangular blucks. 


Streets 
nd avenu s are wide, bordered with trees and 
Indeed, the extreme of en- 
ineering has rendered the road-bed of some 


ter course.” ‘Prohibition was thrown over-/|of the principal streets almost aa sharp in 











simple thing, and he never kept back anything 


j with poverty with very indifferent success, so 
| that the name of Colbath, in the minds of many, 
| had come to be regarded as a synonym for taile 
lure, and, so far, was a real hindrance to pro- 
People had lost 
| faith in the luck of the family to such extent 


great confidence, and rightfully, too, advised 
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the center as the: ridgepole of a house, making 
it dangerous to drive down near the sidewa k, 
lest oue be precipitated against it. And, withal, 
there is an unlimited quantity of mud in In- 
diana, stiff, clayey mud, that sucks off ea-y- 
going rubbers, and sticks like tallow to hapless 
dresses. In the city it is thin, tike batter, and 
is scraped into great heaps, that lie, a quaking 
jelly, gradually spreading into a vast mud flap- 
jack. I never saw any effort to cart it away or 
clean the streets thoroughly. 

The horses and wagons have the Southern 
untidiness. Pienty of mules are to be seen, 
with occasional donkeys. Lazy negroes slouch 
along the streets. I saw them riding home on 
cart-horses, sitting on the animal’s back as if it 
were a rail-fence, with both feet hanging down 
his right ride, and shaking at every step like a 
bag of jelly. 

The city presents far more variety of archi 
tecture than is seen in most of our Northern 
towns. Blocks of dwelling-houses are rar. 
Nearly every home has a breathing-space o1 
land around it, and trees and shrubs for adorn- 
ment. The prevalence ot longer and warmer 
summers is hinted to the winter visitor in the 
low, rambling houses of one story, abounding 
in verandas and long windows. Where a gable- 
end appears, the one window in the attic cham- 
ber must be garnished on either side by a curious 
peep-hole tucked under the eaves, that may be 
triangular, or round, or shield-shaped, or of any 
other remarkable contour quite impracticable 
for a window, and is always protected by a blind 
of the required pattern. Mature reflectionsug- 
gests that their object may be the cooling of the 
attic by ventilation of the waste space unde: 
the eaves; but I offer the solution with great 
hesitancy and no settled conviction. 

THE SUBURBS. 


_© The surrounding country 1s by no means the 


unmitigated meadow that forms the suburbs of 
Chicago. Small rivers — ‘‘cricks” — meander 
between muddy banks well fringed with groves 
of hickory, beech and black-walnut. Beyond 
the city-limits, where ‘‘grading” is not yet at- 
tempted, the roads go winding among the origi- 
nal hummocks of the country over level reach- 
es, through remarkable pitches and turns, and 
sometimes deliberately through the river itsel! 
at some old furding-place where the bed is 
pebbly. 

There is a region just beginning to have an 
existence and a name as North Indianapolis, 
some two or three miles from the e'rcle, wher 
the serpentine ‘‘cricks” furnish some possibility 
of alittle water-power, and where a wagon-shop 
a wooden-ware factory and a chair-factory hav: 
been erected and set at work. A settlement ir 
rapidly growing up around them, streets are 
planned—but not yet built—and some goo 
houses are being put up. But the unfencec 
common, grown thick with two-foot turze bush, 
and the wayward cart-tracks that entirely dis 
regard the plan for regular streets and squares, 
ag yet indicated by nothing save rare stub: 
driven in the ground and lost in the flourishin: 
furze, give these pioneer houses an air of hav 
ing gone out to play and got lost on the prairie. 
Yet as they nearly all persist in facing south, 
and also stand on a line with the spaces wher 
eventually the streets are going to be, the imag 
ination may, with some effort, find a sort o! 
regularity in their apparent waywardness 0! 
site. I won't mention that there is mud it 
North Indianapolis, because, the fact being tru: 
wore or le’ throughout Indiana, it is no distin 
guishing feature. I shall not say defiuitely how 
many cubic feet of it contrive to attach to th 
two pedals of the pedestrian, for I don’t know. 
and refrain froma guess lest my estimate b. 
regarded as hyperbole that verges on talsifi- 
cation. And, as I omit the subject of mud, ] 
can’t have th. pleasure of describing to you how 
funny it feels to walk along with feet as big a 
lozenge-boxes and heavy as two flat-irons each 
nor how queer it is to feei your boot come slid 
ing out of a rubber stuck fast in the——plac 
where the sidewalk will sometime be made. 1 
wished I had arrived earlier in the season, tha 
Imi ht aniyze ani classity that most remark- 
able agglomeration of furze-bushes. Judgin. 
from the number and variety of burrs, cockles 
begyar-ticks, etc., which they furnished for «m- 
broidering one’s shawl, they must be well wort 
investigation, But North Indianapolis is i 
smart little place, and is evidently destined t 
It has already two groceries, besides : 
It bas tried to maintain a Sunday 


thrive. 
be. r-shop! 
School, but that institution is subject to som 
irregularities from jealousies and spites and va- 
rious divisions within itself. The energy of the 
little village appears quite as much in these uc- 
Sabbatical quarrels as in the establishment 0) 
the school at all. The pious ones are now ag)- 
tating the need and propriety of building a smal 
church. One has just been dedicated at Union 
Village, three miles west, and it was patd for, 
too. They held a protracted meeting Sunday 
morning and wouldn't let folks go heme till th: 
last dollar was subscribed to clear the cost 0 
the build:ng, so that, as the preacher said, ‘*the 
ehurch we dedicate this evening shall be a real 
gift to God; and we don’t want to give any- 
thing to God with a mortgage on it.” Consid- 
ering that this church had been built and burne: 
twice betore, and this was the third ed tice they 
had put up, I thought they showed capital pluck 
and energy. North Indianapolis was largely 
represented at that protracted meeting and came 
home fired with noble emulation to “go and de 
likewise.” It begins to feel that to hold Sunday 
School in the same shabby building where the 
day school “is took up” is quite beneath its 
dignity. No doubt another year will see arise 
in North Indianapolis a church more aspiring 
by the addition of a steeple than that in Union 
Village. je 
A CEMETERY. 

The new Crown Hill Cemetery of Indian- 
apolis is within the limits of this enterprising 
suburb. It is handsomeiy laid out, and take: 
its name from an artificial hill **crowned” by a 
drive around its summit, from which is a view 
of the smoky city. There is too much soft coa 
burned, and too little fresh breeze for carrying 
off the smoke, to allow Indianapolis much beauty 
as a feature of landscape. Yet the summer 
snust clear away the smoke—at least there would 
be less made—and the shading of the many 
trees, the broad streets, the open windows o! 
the southern houses, all conspire to suggest that 
Indianapolis in summer must bea cheery, pleas- 
ant place. 

A PREJUDICE FOR BOSTON. 

There is one curious and cordial preju-| 
dice in which this city is quite the reverse of 
Chicago ani other more enterprising western 
places—that is, a respectful regard for our own | 
Boston. Without the unspeakable homesick- 
‘mess to be there, expressed in Mr. Collyer’s well 
known s aying: “If you are good, when you die 
you can go to Boston,” there is a prevailing im- 
pre ssion that Bostcn is the place where people 
know how td carry on business in the most cor- 


BRIEF NOTES. 





readers ! 


The nomination of Judge Otis P. Lord to the 
Supreme bench has been confirmed by the Exe- 
cutive Council. It is generally expected by the 
bar that he will prove the counterpart, in suavity 
and courtesy, of the learned chief justice. 

The New York Herald has discovered a new 
bugaboo in a powerful secret order, whose ob- 
jects are war on the Catholics and the reélection 
of Grant, and of which Grant, Blaine, Jewell, 
ard other notables, are members! ‘*No other 
paper has the news!” 


the Republicans at least. 

At the meeting of the Aldermen, on Monday, 
the committee to whom was referred the petition 
of the homeopathists for a separate ward in the 
city hospital for the treatment of patients de- 
siring home@opathy reported adversely, but rec- 
omended as acompromise that patients be treated 
at the private homeopathic hospital, the city to 
pay the expense, not to exceed the sum per bed 
in the city hospital. 

“Perley” sees that ‘‘the memory of that much- 
abused man, Oakes Ames, is being vindicated” 
in the way Congressmen have been taken to 
Philadelphia and féted, with a view to an appro- 
priation for the centennial expenses, by the citi- 
zens of that town, who “have profited, are profit- 
ing, and will profit largely, by the large expendi 
tures in their county; and with the opening of 
the exhibition will commence their golden har- 
vest.” 

It was pleasing to observe the alacrity with 
which the residents generally in the vicinity ot 
the Rice school-house provided hot coffee and 
other refreshments to the firemen on Munday 
morning —the coldest of the season. Dart- 
mouth, Appleton, Chandler and Canton streets, 
Warren and Columbus avenues, were all alive 
tbout breakfast-time with bearers of buckets 
and mugs. It was only a new instance of the 
readiness of Bostonians ‘to lend a hand.” 

Mr. Sidney Woollett’s recitation uf Mr. Long- 
tellow’s ‘‘Courtship of Miles Standish,” on Tues- 
lay evening, was fully upto his previous efforts ; 
his personations of Indian pantomime, of the 
oluff and self-conscious old captain full of the 
nemories of his conquests in Flanders, of the 
conscientious and devoted John Alden, and of 
the ndive, truthful and charming Priscilla, seem- 
ng to afford the highest satisfaction to the large 
and cultivated audience. 

Postmaster-General Jewell made a Firited 
speech at the New England dinner at Washing- 
con, on Wednesday night, complimentary to the 
New Englanders. He closed thus: ‘‘In con- 
dicts of the future between virtue and vice, be- 
‘ween intelligence and. superstition, between 
reedom and slavery, we have aright to expect 
hat they will be found, as in the past, fighting 
n the front rank, shoulder to shoulder, for uni- 
versal liberty, universal education, and univer- 
-tl obedience to law.” 

On Monday afternoon last, at the Old Cam- 
ridge Baptist church, George T. Angell ad- 
lressed the ladies of the Cambridge Woman’: 
Society on ‘Our Treatment of Animals.” The 
ecture Was very interesting and important, and 
we judge thatthe society (F. T. P.O. C. T. A.) 
f the long name by its pub.ications is diffusing 
. large amount of valuable information neces- 
sary for the health and improvement of the 
suman family as well as for the better treat- 
vent of the animals entrusted to our care, and 
to whom we are so much indebted for the com- 
forts of life. 

Daniel D. Kelly, of East Boston, has built 
is last ship, so he says, and he calls it the 
- Stonewall Jackson,” as his first wastle “Old 
It was launched full rigged, and has 
Kelly has always veen an ad- 








tlickory.” 
ailed from port. 
unantine Democrat—wholly Southern in senti- 
vent during the war. It is well enough to love 
ur enemies, as we are commanded; but to hold 
hat one’s friends and neighbors are continually 
n the wrong, as he did of the North during the 
war, is to show that a man can be a monomaniac 
n politics as in other things. That is Kelly's 
‘ondition. But we wish success to his ship, and 


The compliments of the season to all our 


Senator Ferry has been declared ‘President 
of the Senate” by a formal vote of that body; 
and that settles the question as to the succession 
to the Presidency, in case of the unexpected 
death of General Grant, to the satisfaction ot 


of a county, or the governor of a State, than 
Those who manage public schools perform 


class of officers. 


that she will go on to perfection by entire 


elective franchise.” 


matter. 


failed to satisfy him. 


vestigation. After} diligently examining ever 


jority of whom had their certificates of licens 


place reported as doubtful; and three discon 
tinued! 


is concerned it is virtually free rum. 


President§ "Baldwin, of the 








day. 


that a repetition was demanded, and Rev. Dr. 


ceding centuries. 


the seeds of a new world. 
formalism did not satisfy our forefathers. 
were lovers of individual freedom. 


They 


ments were largely represented. They believed 
in God with all their might. They bowed their 





and prophets in his sight. The fatherhood of 
God and the brotherhood of man was the basis 
of their institutions. They,were fond of relig- 
ion as well as civil liberty, and they kept church 
and state separate. They had an inveterate 
hatred of ignorance. They were brought up 
to regard the right as the one thing to be 
sought for either by mild or severe ends, and 
even their failures were on the side of what thes 
considered the right. In the war of 1776 the 
old puritanical spirit shone forth brightly, and 
to-day the spirit of the P:lyrims was not dead, 
although we seemed to be surrounded by weak- 
ness ard corruption in high places. The people 
ot New England had been called cold and_ se- 
vere, but there was an intense enthusiasm in 
their character. The time would yet come when 
the better traits of character of the Puritan 
fathers would appear in us, their sons, and there 
would be a general uprising against the wrong 
and injustice now so: prevalent in our land, 
whereby the republic would be regenerated. 
The New York Sun, Charles A. Dana's pa- 
per, having issued a Sunday morning edition, 
zives the following satisfactory reasons for the 


enterprise :— 


longer let a Sanday pass without our duty to 
them having been fulfilled. We weil know that 
our regular readers fee! the loss of the Sun on 
a single day as a sure deprivation. They are 
unable to find solace in other newspapers pub- 
lished on Sunday, and so tre day of rest is 
turned into one of unsatisfied craving. Of all 
days in the week Sunday is the one wherein the 
mind should be at peace, 

On no other day is the mind 80 open to re- 
ceive the less ns of wisdom and the admonitions 





ire sorry that he is to build no more. 
The woman's meeting, in Wesleyan Hall | 
vuilding, last Sunday, was not largely attended, 
out those present listened to a suggestive paper 
yn *Self-examination” by Mrs. S. E. Eaton. In 
che discussion that followed concerning the work 
nost desirable for women to du, the long-cher- 
ished opinion that a life of martyrdom and self- 
sacrifice was best was looked upon as an ex- 
ploded idea, a thing of the past, and the senti- 
nents of al! who spoke seemed to be in harmony 
with the more advanced idea that each woman } 
has an individuality anJa life-work of her own, 
ind it is not her duty to sacrifice her highest 
nterests to the selfishness of others, ‘‘which 
srows by what it feeds on.” All women are 
cordially invited to these Sunday gatherings. 








School-street gallery, last week, with low prices. | 


\ “Landscape with Cattle,” by Davis, brought | 


vy Limmerman, $92.50; **Going to the Spring,” | 
figure piece, by Kate Gray, $25; a landscape, and 
companion picture, by Yates, $20 each; a land 
scape and cattle and companion picture, by | 


'y Ballot,” was bought by Mr George Young for 
3650; a painting from the Paris Salon of 1875, 
oy Adrien Marie, sold for $375; ‘The Ambus- 


Groot, $70; “‘The Dead Pet,” an old copy from 

J. B. Greene, $144; “Sappho,” Le Grand, 
$112.50; ‘Dundee in the Time of the Anti- 

quary,” $65. 

Thompson, the originator of the dynamite in- 

fernal-machine which lately exploded at Bre-. 
merhaven, Germany, with such terrible results, 
was anative of Brooklyn, N. Y., and a secession | 
vlockade-runner during the late war—a_ fact 


strongly to say that, ‘tin the lurid licht of this 
in quity, plotted by an ex-blockade-runner and 
Southern sympathizer during our civil war, 
arise the fearful, half-mythical, half-forgotten 


sale and barbarous destruction of innocent lives 
—the burning of New York hotels, the selling 
to Northern cities of fever and small pox in- 
fected clothing, and the poisoning of public 
water-supplies. What seemed too basely cruel 
for human action is now seen to be possible to 
such tamiliars of the Evil Oae as flocked to the 
succor of battle for human slavery.” 


in this column, stated the case of the fallen 
chandelier, in the postoffice, in this city, too 





rect and advantageous manner. So we find the 
“*Boston Meat Marker” the best of its kind in 
the city; the **Boston Store” for dry goods; and 
other mereantile ventures aping the prefix ot 
**Boston,” as if that were a talisman of success 
andentitled them to ualimited public confidence 
and patronage. 

“What do you think about Boston, now?” 
eried the Doctor cheerily to me, one day. 

“Think about it?” L repeated, wondering. 

“Thermometer 14 degs. below, and you talk- 
ing of going back there!” he continued. 

“On! Is it so cold there?” It was hard to 
believe, with the oozing mud before the door, 
the soft mist-like rains falling, and not a flake 
of edow to be seen yet this winter. It was my 
Arst realization of the degrees of latitude I had 
traversed. But not a whit did that news lessen 
my interest in rai'way-guides, whereby I was 
studying out my retura by the wonderful ‘*Pan- 


Handle” route. ii Me 








gin on Sunday afternvon week. 
they promise finely, and the admission is very 


dow indeed. 


strongly for accuracy. Boss Shepard, we are 


assured, has nothing whatever to do with the 


| 

1 . 

| company manufacturing the goods, nor has he 
i 


ever had, except asa selling agentin Washington. 


‘It is claimed that the iron chandeliers are as 


strong and tight as brass, while they are fur- 
| nished at about one-quarter the cost of those. 
, The pattern of the chandeliers was adopted, we 


| are also informed, by Secretary McCullough, ; 


‘and is known as the Treasury pattern. Super- 


| vising architect Mullett alone had the ordering 


of the chandeliers, and, directing the *‘ball-sock- PeTior in all respects. jwith him. On receiving what they supposed to) wooden horse at Troy. They find @ curious) ih. Giose of the essay Mr. Sargent invited John 
ets” to be made of extra strength, accepted the | Come. {be his generous and most unexpected gift, they | people, whose king is their slave, and who look | Weias: A. Bronson Alcott, Charles T. Brooks | —AND— 

| bids put in. The fall was the result of indiscre-| Mr. Conway's lecture, Monday eveninz, is | instantly wrote enthusiastically thanking him for | upon love as a disease, and bring their children | and Dr. Bartol, to say a few words; and a |. 
. . . .: . ee oe 3 ? 5 i % . ’ f 

‘tion in turning the chandelier when cleaning, as one all thoughtful people should hear. To learn |). gindness, and went on placidiy and joyfully | by the cargo from a far-off district where the | lively discussion was held on the topic of the | \ 

Ag Sere ys S . l j A m j . } * | i 
any chaadelier is liable to fall from the same| about Darwin, Huxley, Spencer, Tyndall, and | .onsuming the tempting contents of the hamp-| poor people make a trade of it. The king af essay, Mrs. Cheney and Mise Peabody joining, : } 54 4 
ply ea 


cause, and not from any imperfection in the! the other English sarans, by one who has asso- | op, 


‘make. We give this correction with pleasure. 


} 


adopted in Minnesota allowing women to vote 


‘for a school trustee. the Jndependent says: “If 
The Free Religious Associatioa’s lectures be- women may thus far be sately invesced with the tory. for 1876, 


of experience as on Sunday. The cares of the 
week are set aside. There is time for reflection 
and careful reading. 
sorbed by affairs, and the disposition becomes 
more teachable. These are advantages of which 
we have too long omitted to avail ourselves, for 
we have higher conceptions of our duty and 
higher journalistic ambitions than the mere pur- 
veving of news. We wish to mould thought 
and fasten conviction, stimulate honesty, and 
elevate men’s conceptions of pub!ie and private 
duty. 
aid us in doing this, we accept the opportunity 
of issuing it as an imperative duty. 

It is vitally important that the newspaper read 


on Sunday should be in all respects conducive | 


to good conduct and right thinking. Though we 
esteem our daily contemporaries which publish 
Sunday editions, yet we do not feel secure in 
trusting the Sun's readers to them on that day 
of relief from labor. Their methods are differ- 
ent from ours, and lines of thought, subjects of 


and provocatives to right doing, which to us 


RES s ; | seem of the highest value, they omit altogether. | 
3115; a marine view near Basserode, Antwerp, | [hey may do very well tor the people who are | asking your cooperation. Any sum of money 
| satistied with them, but they are not the guides | i 


our readers have learned to trust. 
The newspaper a man reads in the morning is 


whole day. Often a man’s happiness and often 


Charle, $22 each; the burlesque picture, ‘‘Vote | his mental quietude are destroyed by the read- | 


ing of a newspaper which is false or feeble in 
argument, reckless in statement, affected in 
styie, shaky in conviction, unappreciative in 
estimate, and faulty in analysis. 


worse on the quict and reflective Sunday. 





BUSINESS NOTES. 

Messrs. Whitney, Warner & Frost have 
choice lot of piano-covers, silk embroidered, 
which would please the most fastidious house- 
keeper. 
a remarkable discount. 

Mr. William Doogue, the well-known florist, 


which gives occasion to the 7'ranscript none too 9 Washi ade at re- | ; 
8 P at 849 Washington street, has made a great re caleuwelative: 


duction in the prices of floral work, and now 
invites the attention of the public to his display 
in the Floral place green-house. 


niversal as they are in respect to the other sex. | boundaries. 
It does not take more sense to give an intelli- characteristics of the almanac. 
gent vote for a justice of the peace, the sheriff 


does to give a similar vote for a school trustee. 


service quite as important as that of any other 
It is better to be half right 
than wholly wrong; and, henze, we compliment 
Minnesota on her advanced position, as com- 
pared with most of the other States, in relation 
to the suffrage question, expressing the hope 


blotting out the sex distinction in respect to the 


Henry H. Faxon, of Quincy, who is a volun- 


tary supervisor of the liquor-traffic within the 
State, writes to the Patriot of that town that, 
having a desire to know what disposition was 
being made of the parties in Boston whose 
names appear in the journals from week to week 
as having had their liquor-licenses revoked, he 
wrote the License Commissioners relative to the 
He says he received a very ingenious 
reply, which, although an answer to his note, 
Not content to let the 
matter rest he procured the services of a re- 
sponsible person and, giving him a list of fifty- 
one names of parties reported as having had 
their licenses revoked, he made a tour of in- 


placg, he submitted the following report: Forty- 
four still selling, mostly over the bar, the ma- 


hanging in sight; two places had changed hands, 
but were still selling; one place, located on a 
strect not numbered, could not be found; one 


His advice to the board is to ‘‘throw 
up the sponge” and say, what they strongly 
hinted at in their report, that as far as Boston 


Young Men’s 
Christian Union, arranged a very agreeable 
meeting on Forefather’s evening — Wednes- 
Samuel B. Noyes sang with great merit 
‘*The breaking waves dashed high,” so much so 


George W. Hosmer gave an admirable address Nae Veep 
on “The Pilgrim Fathers.” He said that the 
civilization brought into effective use by thie 
Pilgrims was induced by the labor of many pre- 
God took the best results of 
civilized society and sent them over to become | 
The gilded husks of | 


In the New | 
England Puritans the Roman and Gothic ele- | 


heads in the dust before God and arose kings | 


The congregation of our readers is so vast) 
and so dependent upon the information and in- | 
struction these columns furnish that we cannot 

| 


The attention is less ab- | 


As we think a Sunday paper will largely | 


Such a disas- | 
cade,” by Ortego, 854; ‘*The Toy Seller,” by De- ter is bad at the beginning of any day; it is | 


They are offered at only five dollars— | : é 3 be: 
| he passed away—tricks which bear a close re- deen, and other Scottish cities. 


| semblance to some not long since practised upon | ent of a Boston paper says that her musical tal- | ¢.03 man alone possesses the ethical sense, Mr. | 





it PERSONAL NOTES. 
* for England, on Saturday, from New York. 


ments to lecture in this country this season. 


pecuniary success. 
ly 


islature for Santa Barbara and Ventura. 


the secession convention of South Carolina. 








of the Eliot School. 
street, right under the chimes of the Old Nort 
Church. 
had his shop on Lincoln's wharf. 


feel proud of her choice. 
7 


recently of pneumonia. She was the daughte 


© | of the Hon. James L. Pettigru, one of the most 
distinguished jurists of his day and a Unionis: 
She was a clever writer, and a 


to the last. 
brilliant society woman, who made all stranger 
in Charleston, S. C., preéminently at home 
She was ulso a most charitable woman. 





Regarding the centennial in Philadelphia nex 
year, while other States have contributed bu 





The 


sylvania have furnished several millions. 
buildings alone cover an area equal to that o 


bined. When the exhibition is 


grounds without change of cars, while fron 


every half hour. 

After a pastorate of half a century, Rev. W 
.| H. Furness, of the First Unitarian church 
Phil#Plphia, has resigned his charge, and i- 
succeeded by Rey. Joseph May, lately of New 
buryport, Mass. Mr. Furness, in earlier years 
| was an ardent abolitionist, and a warm friend o! 
!and coworker with Garrison, May, Phillips, an: 
jother historic men. Rev. Mr. May, his suc 
! cessor, and son of Rev. Samuel J. May, gradu 
| uted at Cambridge in 1857 and from the Di- 
} vinity school in L861. His first settlement wa 
at Yonkers, N. Y., but his longest pastorate 
was at Newburyport, which city he now leaves 
lafter eight years of earnest and faithful work. 

John Bright paid a very handsome compli- 
; ment to Queen Victoria, as a woman, if not as 
;a monarch, when he said, recently, that she wa- 
“the most careful and domestic woman he hid 
/ever met.” This compliment means somethin: 
when coming from aman like John Bright, whe 
| has all his lite been accustomed to Quaker wo- 
men, who are renowned tor their caretul habit- 
/and domestic virtues. His own wife must be 
| very bright example of a careful and domestic 
woman, for when he married her she said to 
him: ‘John, attend to thy business and thy 
| public affuirs, and I will provide for the hous: 


| 
| 


|and relieve thee from all cares at home.” 

| Col. Richard Henry Lee, the grandson of 
Richard Henry Lee of revolutionary fame, wh: 
|has been selected to read the Declaration or 
Independence at the opening of the centennial, 
successful lawyer of Milwood, Clark: 
He is a nephew of Charles Lee, 


is a 
} county, Va. 
| who was attorney general of the United Stater 
| during a part of Washington's administration, 
and of ‘“Light-tHlorse Harry Lee,” and is a 
cousin of the late Gen. Robert E. Lee. Col. 
Lee entered the confederate service as a lieu- 
| tenant of infantry in the “Stonewall” brigade, 
j and was wounded, after which le served as a 
| judge-advocate of the 24 corps of the confed- 
lerate army of northern Virginia until the close 
of the war. 
| In favor of the proposed portrait of Henry 
| Wilson for Faneuil Hall the following circular 


has been issued to Massachusetts men = and 


| Women :— 
| To preserve the lineaments of those we hold 
dear is the universal wish of the whole human 
| family; but to perpetuate the memory of those 
who have rendered signal service to the State 
'and country may be considered a public duty 
| Henry Wilson has claims upon us from both 
these considerations: he was preéminently a 
| loving and loveable man, and his career was in 
}the highest degree equally a tribute to the ex- 
| cellence of republican institutions, and a testi- 
monial to constant fidelity and personal upright- 
ness in the discharge of important trusts. 

The undersigned, a committee of friends of 
} the lamented Vice President, were appointed at 
a gathering of citizens to procure a full-length 
| portrait of him, to be painted by some leading 
| artist competent for the task, to be placed in 
| Faneuil Hall, Boston, where now look down 
| from the walls of that historic building Lin- 
/eoln, Sumner and Andrew, his illustrious com- 
peers in the great events of the last twenty 


Samuel Hatch had a sale of pictures at the} conviction, matters of obligation, trains of rea-| years, and in association with the many other 
| soning, views of public policy and private duty, 


noble men contemporaneous with the tounda- 
tion or later preservation of our nationality. 

| To this end the undersigned take pleasure in 
you may wish to offer will be welcome; but it 
}has been thought advisable to limit) subscrip- 
tions to five dollars in any one nime. The por- 


| likely to give direction to his thoughts tor the | trait, with frame, will cost, itis estimated, about 


| one thousand dollars. 

| Subscriptions may be forwarded to William 
| treasurer of the fund. 

Wittram CLaFitn (of Newton), 
Georce B. Lorine (of Salem), 
Josepu M. Cuurcaite (of Milton), 


i 
| 


Samvuet B. Noyes (of Canton), 
| Cuarces W. Stack (of Boston), 
Committee. 


$500,000, Philadelphia and the State of Penn- 


Boston Common and the Public Garden com- 
in progress 
trains will be run from Boston to the exhibition 


ity trains will be run both ways 


Claflin, Boston, who has consented to act as | 


Charles Bradlaugh, the English orator, sailed : 
11 | Petrators be discovered by hook or crook. 


health compelled him to cancel all his engage- 
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is understood, however, that his visit was not a 


William Allston Hayne,a son of Hayne, 
Webster's antagonist, sits in the California Leg- 
He 
describes himself as ‘ta Democrat of the old 
school,” and he speaks correctly, as he was in 


Hon. Henry L. Pierce, M. C., of this city, 
who is now at home for the holidays, has pur- 
chased about twenty thousand specifications 
and drawings necessary to fill the gap between 
the old and new series of patent-office publica 
tions, and presented them to the Public Library. 

Thomas Green, the Mayor-elect of Chelses. 
is a native of Boston, and was a medal scholar 
He was born in Sheafe 


! 


His father was a shipsmith, and whe 
He comes o' 
old revolutionary stock, and Chelsea can wel! 


Mrs. Susan Pettigru King Bowen, wife of C. 
C. Bowen, a former member of Congress, dic« 


! 


Accuracy and fullness are the tions were made, but the right-honorable gentle. | they see the earth shine. 
man did not turn up. and, when written to, de- the earth is not told. There is a good deal —— 
For | wearisome dialogue in the play, and no end of | 
And Paris calls it a success, and sits 


clared that he had no intention of dving so. 


rious proceedings went on, nor could their per- 








Dramatic. 

BOSTON THEATER. 

The ‘*Two Orphans” still holds the boards, 

and the audiences are large. It is one of the 

most exciting as well as interesting perform- 

ances ever given in this city, and it is not won- 

derful that it reached one hundred nights in 
New York. 

HOWARD ATHENZUM. 


week. The play is full of interesting and ex 
citing situations, and Mr. Clarke as ‘Sam Slid 


funny. 
usual. 


nent among the rest is a pony circus—ring 
riders and animals all being on the pony scale 


nie Engle in songs; four song and dance men 


combine to make a remarkably pleasing bill. 
The farce of ‘The Artful Dodge,” with Mr. C. 
H. Clarke in the title role, closes the show. 
MUSEUM. 

Bronson Howard's comedy of ‘ Saratoga” 
was the attraction last week. The play is well 
known here, having been presented some years 
It brought out the entire 
company with the exception of Mr. Warren, and 
is full of pleasing and witty sayings and situations. 
Che part of ‘Bob Sackett,” which fell to Mr. 
Barron, was given in his happiest manner, and 
the “Effie Remington” of Miss Clarke was a 
charming piece of acting; Mr. LeMoyne as 
**Papa Vanderpool” was very funny, as was also 
his wife, by Mrs. Vincent. The play is well 
suited to the company. 
“Article 47,” a sensational play, pretty well 
known here, was presented on Saturday evening 
last, on the occasion of Miss Annie Clarke's 
henefit, and also on three evenings and one mat- 
née this week. The piece is full of startling 
incident an! exciting situation, and the two lead- 
ng characters, by Mr. Barron and Miss Clarke, 
ire done in those artists’ best manner. Messrs- 
McClannin, Riddle, LeMoyne, and Mrs. Vin 
‘ent’s, Miss Cary’s and Miss Anderson’s per- 
formances were all excellent. 
On Thursday evening was presented the great 
Parisian success of ‘‘Alixe.” It is a very un- 
happy play, all parties being in some trouble. 
Miss Cary, the heroine of the play, gave one of 
the finest pieces of acting it has been our pleas 
ure to see that lady do. The other characters 
were admirably filled by Messrs. Crisp, Le- 
Moyne, McClannin, Cotter, and Mrs. Allen, 
ind Misses Skerrett, Anderson and Tyler. 

‘““THE GLOBE.” 
For the holidays the management have pre- 
sented Gilbert's two-act comedy of ‘“Sweet- 
vearts,” with four characters only, and of these 
only two of conscquence—represented by J.C. 
Cowper and Katharine Rogers. They are lovers; 
-he trifles, and is left by him for India, where 
he remains thirty years. Both remain unmar- 


” 


since at “Selwvn's. 


more than two years these irritating and myste- 


J. B. Studley, as “*Tom Trunnion,” an Ameri- 
can sailor, with the support of the entire com- 
pany, presented a drama by that name last 


derly,” “from Hanover street, Boston,” was verv 
The remainder of the bill was varied as 


Variety, and the best of it, has reigned su- 
preme at this establishment this week. Promi- 


Added to this T. Grattan Riggs in a farce; Jen- 


Lester and Allen, Smith and Waldron, very 
funny; Bloodgood’s sketches of the ‘Coming 
Man” and ‘Funny old Gal;” Helene Smith, in 
songs, dances, and E. M. Hall, banjo disserta- 
tions; and Huber and Slidden, in a musical act. 





ballets. 
six hours, night after night, to cheer it! 


Musical. 
THE CHRISTMAS ORATORIOS. 





Handel and Haydn Society’s Christmas oratorios 
will oceur according to advertisement, and that 
the sale of seats has been unusually satisfactory, 
80 that those who intend to go and have not yet 
deposited the price of admission at the Husic 


they expect entrance to the concerts at all—the 
“Messiah” this (Christmas) night, and the *-Cre- 





and Mr. J. F. Rudolphsen. The chorus, unde 
-| Mr. Zerrahn’s direction, will number five hun 
- | dred. 


PARKER-MEMORIAL ENTERTAINMENTS. 


Those who heard the Alpine Quartette las 


attend the concert to-morrow (Sunday) evening 


crowded. 


HARVARD SYMPHONY. 
day afternoon next. Joachim and Schubert 
Gade, Boieldieu and Beethoven will be inter 


ties as pianist. 
the day. 
ABOUT-TOWN NOTES. 

ON THE REVERE BEACH AND LYNN RAILWAY. 
Surely I'm not at fault in speaking of Lynn 
as “about town” if the good lady was right 
who, in answer to the inquiry if her daughter 
lived in Boston, replied, ‘Yes; well, just a little 
out of town—in Andover!” When we attended 
that railroad meeting at Revere that dusty sum- 
mer evening in ’74, enthusiastic and sanguine 
as were the sp akers that the road stould and 
would be in running order in July following, 
for ourselves we had little faith that anything 
of the kind would be realized for years. But 
listen to, behold! one of the miracles of modern 
times effected by the enterprise and determina- 
tion of Boston business men! In April follow- 
ing, 1875, the ground was broken, and by the 
last of July the road was completed—ferry, tun- 








nel, track, causeways, bridges and carriages. 
The first run over the road was the first ot 
August, and, thanks to the low price of tickets! 
—thanks both from proprietors and travellers— 
in four months the road had paid all bills and 
Seven per cent. dividend on the stuck for one 
year. 

Our first ride on the road was on one of those 
cold, windy days last week, during the high 
tides. We had been told by a timid traveller 
on one of the early excursio s that the cars 
were very small, that the dirt from the cus 
seemed to threaten to fall into the windows, and 
that everyway the road was crowded and seem- 
ingly dangerons, 
bears. 








But we found no such bug- 
The cars are sufficiently comfortable 
everyway for one of ordinary and reasonable 
dimensions. There are no cuts of any account 
either in depth or extent. We passed through 
the tunnel under Webster street, in East Bos- 
ton, in one minute, though, to confess the truth, 
the way did seem dark and long. We had the 
satisfaction of passing over Wood Island, so- 
called, a sort of island risinz from the flats of 
East Boston, a place to which our feet once 
sought access while in exploring shoes; but 








ried, and in the second act come together again, 
tre reconciled, and married. The merit of the 
representation is in the second act, where the | 
rciinion in love and marriage is most skillfully, | 
most touchingly delineated. The scenery and | 
Brough’s fairy extra- 
It is briiliant 


iccessories are pertect. 
vaganza, ‘*King Turko,” follows. 
in scenery and dresses, and resonant with charm. | 
ing music, but itis dreadfully dull as a diver- | 
The best thing in it is the singing of | 


cisemenc 

Misses Laura Joyce and Lillian Conway. We | 
look in vain tor sprightly acting, and listen the | 
sam. for sparkle of dialogue, wit of intellect, or 
right-down earnestness of travestie. 
‘*AMATEURS.” 

The Mount Pleasant Lodge, [. O. S. T., gave 
their fourth dramatie and musical entertain- 
ment at Kennedy Hall, Roxbury district, oe 





Tuesday evening list. The performance con- | 
sisted of the drama of *‘Agnes de Vere,” and the 
farce of ‘Seeing the Elephant.” Both pieces 
were given in the usual admirable style of this 
club, and added to this were piano solos, comic | 
singing by Mr. Hutchinson, and ballads by Mrs. 
E. V. Humphrey. The association is rapidly | 
making its way to the front rank of amateur | 





dramatics. 
The Park Dramatic Club are making exten- | 
sive preparations for the production of ‘Led | 
Astray ,” which will be brought out at Kennedy 
Hall on Thursday, the 30thinst. Arrangements | 
have been made for new scenery, costumes and | 
appointments, and the cast of characters will | 
include all the prominent members of the club. | 
Owing to the extra expense incurred in the | 
production of this piece, the managers have, | 





‘for the first time in three years, suspended en- | 


1s 


} 
} 





| 
' 
} 
i 
| 
} 


tirely the free list, and no complimentary tickets | 
will be given. All the free passes which have 
been issued heretofore will be refused at the com- | 
ing eniertainment, with the exception of the | 
press season tickets. This of course does not | 
include those tickets which were purchased in 
the early part of the season, but simply free or 
complimentary tickets. 

IN GENERAL. | 


For all Kate Field's authorizing her friends | snowy mantle, and when the winds have gone to | Jordan, Marsh & Co., 


to discredit the stories of her playing in English | 


theaters sud rosa, they gain color from repeti- | 
tion by people who ought to know, and it is re- 


Lord St. Leonards, of England, a stingy old! marked that she does not plumply deny tke im- 


curmudgeon, who lately died at an advanced peachment. 


It is said that, having met gener- 


' 

! 

| 

| age, had a graccless grandson who is suspected) ous recognition in the interior cities, she will 


of playing sundry practical jokes upon him ere | play in London, and afterward at Dundee, Aber- 


A correspond- 


fern railway; now across the bay-like mouth of 


the 


the 
Now we have outwitted the 


alas! a gateway across road over 
marshes forbade. 
gateway. We wonder at the skill that in such 
an incredibly short time could construct that 
firm causeway across the broad inland bay! 
We pass again the few trees, the quaint, long, 
low stone building and the stone walls of Breed's 
Island, 


-prung up and are in process of erection over 


noting also that new dwellings have 
the place. But the café stands as yet alone on 
the hill-top of Sale’s farm—that dcligh:ful out- 


look. Now we run along the beach. Oh, 


How they get back to | 


We need do no more then mention that the | 


Hall box-office would do well to do it to-day if 


| ber, Mr. Alton L 





‘1875. 


___MARRIAGES. 


In Somerville, at the re: 
on Thur-day evening 9tl 


mon. laughter ot the lite Samuel 
of Boston, and grevt-great-granddaughter of the Int 
} Venerable George Robert Twelves Hewes, of Revolu- 
| tionary memory—he being one of the band of braves 
concerned io the destruction o 
harbor on the niut of Dee. 16 





ENTERTAINMENTS. 








1773. 


idence of the bride’s mother. 
rinst.. by the ev Mr 
Dickerman to Miss Annie H Da Co 
oster Dimon, Exq . 


rB ‘itish Tea in Boston 


Rar- 


“EAR Ss 
Pa. ker- Memorial ‘Entertainments. 
er of Berkeley an’ Appleton streets. 
Sunday Ey -ning, Dec. 26, at 7 1-2 o’clock, 
Grand Vocal Concert 


—BY THE— 


ALPINE QUARTETTE. 








} 
' 
| 
| 
| 


tions a Specialty. 


(New Number, 849). 





C. L. CAPEN, 
SOLO ORGANIST, PIANIST, 
And Accompanist for Weddings, Lectures and Con- 


SPECIAL NOTICES. 


WILLIAM DOOGUE, FLORIST, FLORAL 
PLACE GREENHOUSES, 674 WASHINGTON STREE? 
Funeral Flowers and Decors 


tf auglt 


ation” to-morrow (Sunday) night, for both of 
which the soloists are Mille. Titiens, Miss Anna 
Drasdil, Mr. Joseph Maas, Mr. John F. Winch 


season will want no incentive to impel them to 
They give a fine programme of songs and Christ- 
mas carols, and the house will doubtless be 


The fourth concert is to take place on Mon- 


ested, and Hugo Leonhard display his fine quali- 
We ask patrons not to forget 


nov7 3m 





. FREE RELIGIOUS ASSOCIATION. 
x SUNDAY AFTERNOON LECTURES 
IN HORTICULTURAL HALL AT 3 O'CLOCK. 

Jan. 2—O. B. FROTHINGHAM. “The Soul of Trans 
° | cendentalism.” 

Jan. J—M. D. Conway. “The Natural History o 
the Devil” (With [lustrations.) 

Ju. 16—J. W. CHapwick. “Thomas Paine. 

Jan. 23—D. A. Wasson. “Radical Formalism.” 

Jan 30~T. W. HicGinson. “The Meeting of Ex 
tremes.” 

Feb 6-—B. F. UNDERWvopD. +Modern 
Materialism: Its Meaning and Tendency.” 


” 


Scientific 


’ | chester. “The Pubhe School Question a- 
) viewed by the Catholic American Citizen ’ 
Feb. 20) F. E. ABbor, Editor of the Inder. “The 
| Public school Question as viewed by the 
ULiberal American Citizen.” ° 


terature and History at Cornell University. “Th 
O!d Testament in the Light of Modern Criticism.” 
March 5—Mrs.E D. CHENEY. “The Religious Life 
of Michael Angelo.” 

: Tickets to Course §1. Single admission 15 cts 
Course Tickets for sale at A. Williams & Co.'s, 233 
Washington street; at Ditson & Co.'s, 451 Washing 
ton street, and at Horticultural Hall. 2t dec25 


JORDAN, MARSH & C0 


Offer now the Greatest Bar- 
sain yet in COLORED 
DRESS GOODS. 


25 CASES EXTRA HEAVY 
Cachemire Serges 


At 25 Cents Per Yard! 


We have sold this fabric for the past three 
seasons, and it has proved very dressy and 
popular and always at 37 1-3 cents. The 
assortment of shades is prrfect, Nothing 
could be better suited to meet the wants of 
those desiring a nice Dress at an economi- 
eal price. 


Jordan, Marsh & Co., 


WASHINGTON AND AVON STREETS. 














— 





JORDAN, HARSH & (0. 


NOW OFFER IN THEIR 


Boys’ Clothing Department, 


BOYS’ ALL-WOOL OVERCOATS, 


At $1.50 (reduced from 87). 


BOYS’ ULSTERS, 


SG (reduced from $8.50), 


30YS’ ALL-WOOL SUITS, 


At S85 (reduced from 810). 


30YS’ ALL-WOJL SUITS, 


CLLONG PANTS) 

At 86, 87 and SS (reduced from 
SS, 5810 and S12). 

te There will found in this De- 

partment a Choice Assortment, Just recelv- 

ed, of 2. TLEMENS & YOUTHS’ DRESS- 

ING-GOWNS and SMOKING-JACKETS, 


Jordan, Marsh & Co., 
WASHINGTON AND AVON STREETS. 





also be 














what glorious colors on the waers! Shades 
of green, blue, brown, almost black; and on the 
landward side, gold, the presence of old sedges 
The distant 
float on, or stand up, out of the water, mists 


and sea-weeds. isles seemed to 


hovered on the horizon, the skies were soft and 


Feb. 13 ( Right Rev. B. 1. McQuatb, Bishop of Ro- 


Feb. 27—FELIX: ADLER, Professor of Oriental Lit- 


‘irs. EMMA TALBOLP MITCHELL, Scprano; Mi 
JENNIE TALBO?, Contrctto; Mr. STANFORD 
MITCHELL, Tenore; Mr. J. HW. ALDEN, Basso, in @ 
~plendid programme of Songs and Christmas Carols. 
Tickets 35 cents -at D.tson’s, and the door. 4 


TEN SYMPHONY CONCERTS, | 


HARVARD MUSICAL ASSOCIATION. 


FOURTH CONCERT, xt Music HaLt, on Mone 
fay. Dee 27.ut3 PM. Symphony. in-trumented by 
Joachim trom Schubert's Op. 140 yirst time); Over- 
ures by Gade and Bvieldiew; Beethoven's E flat Con- 








certs. Teacher of Piano, Organ and Harmony | -erto (Htc LEONHARD 
Postofiice address, 22 Bliot street. Boston Tickets for remaining seven concerts 37. Single 
’ ‘ sdmission, $1.; with reserved seats $1 50. It dec2S 


CONVERSATION-LEOCTURE. 
Parker-Memorial Hall, 


| MONDAY EVENING, Dec. 27, at 8 o'clock, 


‘| M. D. CONWAY 


Will speak on * SCIENCE AND RELIGION IN ENG 
AND,” with Sketches of Darwin. Huxley, Spencer, 
Cyndall, Dean Stanley. and other Leaders of Thought, 
T-ckets 50 cents--:xt Ditson’s and the door. 


/——- BOSTON MUSIO HALL. 
HANDEL AND HAYDN SOCIETY, 
CHRISTMAS ORATORIOS. 


“MESSIAH,” SATURDAY, DEC. 25, 
“CREATION,” SUNDAY, Dec. 26, 
With the assistance of 

MLLE. THERESA TITIENS, 
Miss ANNA DRASDIL. Contralto: Mr JOSEPH 
MAAS, Tenore. of the Kellozg Overa C “pany; Mr, 
JOHN F. WINCH, and Mr. J. F. RUDOLPHSEN, 

Fall Orchestra and Chorus of 500. 

CARL ZERRHAN, Conductor; BJ. LANG, Organ- 
t. 
Keserved Seats, 31.50, $2 00 and $2 5v. 








s 


For sale at 


Music Hall on and after MONDAY, Dec. 13. Admis- 
sion $1. 

Performance t» commence at 7 o'clock. 

decls zt A. PARKER BROWNE, Secretary. 





WILLIAM F. GILL & G0:'S. 
\El HOLIDAY BOOKS, 


la +ose o ( ) 3 
i Ny 





Laurel Leaves. 
B Jobn G.Whittier, IW Loagtellow J. Ro Lowe 
ell. O.W. Holmes. W. C. Bryant. J.T Trowbridge, 
R.H. Sto tdart, Bayard Tuylor, Louisa M. Alcott, 
Nora Perry, Alfred Tennyson, Charles Kingsley, 
E. P. Whipple, T. W. Higg nson, Charles Du ley 
Warner, Edward Eggleston. Louise Ch ndler Moul- 
ton, Harriet Prescott Spolord. Gail Hamilton, Sa- 
rah Helen Whitman, J. WW D-Forest. George Cary 
Szgleston, John Paul, Willan Matthe ws, A. C, 
Swinburne, Wilham Winter, William Ellery Chan- 
ning, J Boyle O'Redly. Feederick Vidux. and oth- 
ers. Edited by William F Gill. With 75 illustra- 
tions, by Alfred Fredericks. Sol Ey tinge, Jr., Bir- 
ket Fuster. KR. Barnes, Thomas Kennedy, and oth- 
ers. Cloth, quarto, ful: gilt. Uniiorm with “Lotos 
Leave-.” 86.00; Turkey moroceo, 312 00. 








The Horn ot 





Plenty. 

Ot Home Poems and Pictures ty Louisa M. Alcott, 
Miss Mulock, Jean Eogelow, Dora Greenwell, aud 
others; with new poems; 
With forty-five full-pege illustrations, by eminent 
artists. Artistically, this v will rank with 
the flnest specunens of work of this class that have 
been produced inthis country. Cloth, small quarto, 
full gilt. $2 25. 


Pretice by Sophie May; 


tome 


The Dicker =-Collins Christe 
Mas Stories. 





Comprising th» stories written conjsintly by Charles 

Dickens and Wilkie Collins. viz. “Th Two Ide 

Apprentices.” and “No Thoroughfare.” now pubs 

lished for the first time in permanent form. Cloth ’ 
Hilu-trated. $150. Ready Tuesday. 


The Complete Works of Al- 





JORDAN, WARSI & C0, 


NOW OFFER THE GREATEST BARGAINS IN 


BLANKETS 





lovely, Turneresque. Indeed, our artists have 
no especial need to go to Europe for effects. 
They are revealed every day in varied beauty 
on our own Coasts. Now, separated from it by 
a sheet of water, we pass that beautifal grove 
in North Chelsea which the Revere Beach and 
Lynn Company propose to purchase, and where 
we come into near neighborhood with the East- 


Saugus river, while Nahant stretches away 8ea- 
ward at the right, we are already in Lynn, where 
we have twenty minutes to wile away. It was 
too cold and windy to attempt much in explora- 
tion of the place, which we already knew wa: 
noted for its good understanding. But without 
previous knowledg» one might have judged the 
same from the letters on stores and manufacto- 
ries--our eyes noting signs only of boots and 
shoes, morocco and leather. 

But we enjoyed every moment of thatJride as 
though we were again transported to the days 


Ever sold in the city. 


25 CASES LARGE SIZE 11-4 


BLANEETS, 
At $4.50, 
VERY UNUSUAL 


Jordan, Marsh & Co., 


Washington and Avon Sts. 


JONDAN, MARSH & C0 


50 Dozen Three-Ruffled 


VALUE! 





of childhood; and we presumed not to question | 
the assertion of the conductor that people who | 
used to go four times a year now go every week. | 
Only as we left the street-car the wind swept | 


mercilessly down the cross-streets of Back bay, | 


and we decided to take our next excursion ona 
warmer day, when the earth has taken on her 


sleep, 
WASSON AT THE CHESTNUT-STREET 
CLUB. 
| This Club held its regular monthly meeting 
j last Monday morning at the house of the Rev. 
| John T. Sargent, and listened to an essay by 
D. A. Wasson on ‘Social Obligations.” Be- 
| ginning by pointing out the fact that of all crea- 


REV. D. A. 


' > . . . sos . . . . . 
a lady of distinguished position in this city by a) ent and highly-cuitured voice meet especial fa- | wo son went on to show how by its means man 


}of some of the annoyances which St. Leonards) a play written, with the advice and assistance of 
| ° Pi nm . . : * 

|} received: On one occasion his daughter Char- a noted English playwright, which will afford 
|lotte, who was on a visit to the Countess of her opportunity to display this accomplishment. 


Colored dress-goods in great variety, hand- | irrington at Torquay, received a telegram that | Her acting receives praise for its spirit and ver- 


ets, boys’ suits and overcoats, and many other) find him in a state of perfect health. 


A recent correspondent speaks | yor, and at Carl Rosa's suggestion she i¢ having |) juids the world instead of being moulded by 


it, taking the conditions into which he is bound 
and using them to bring about other conditions, 
converting his disabilities into powers, his weak- 


ness into strength. Still, he regarded man when 


shapes of those other kin Ired devices for whole- " © | < 3 ‘ i ¢ j 
P pitas “~~ some felt-skirts, heavy and comfortable blank- | her father was very ill. She lastened home to, satility. The correspondent further says: ‘I! ¢u5 endowed as rather at the beginning than a 
The tele-| am touched and impressed by the pluck and’ 11,. end of a system, as the state was above man | 


desirable goods for the season, are selling very yram could not be traced, and remained a mys- cleverness of this lithe American woman—so | .14q pis works. He then argued that, Rousseau 
cheap at Jordan, Marsh & Co.'s great establish- | tery. Ono one of Lord st. Leonards’s birthdays frankly and thoroughly American wherever she 


ment. 


| he and his family were surprised to see a large goes and whatever she does. 


Think of her 


The eighteenth annual display of Cushman | company of the neighbors come in; they had fighting her own way in England, traveiling 
& Brooks is now ‘‘on” at their extensive stores been invited to the festivity by false notes; nor through the north country for the practice in 


in Temple place, 


Travellers tel! us of the could these be traced to any one, though de-) her art denied her at home, and at the same 


bazaars of Paris and Cairo; we can realize | tectiveswere employed for the purpose. Again, | time finding strength to write her letters, alike 


Cushman & Brooks’. 


It was the remark of an observant mother up- 
town that no work had been conceived and exe- 
cuted for the entertainment of the youngest 
children at all comparable with Mr. Shorey’s | 
She was right: and all his | 


Nursery Primer. 
publications are worthy the same encomium. 


Messrs. William F. Gill & Co.'s books have 
the merit of being adapted to all seasons and 


The ‘Laurel Leaves” is a magnifi 
We refer to the 


all tastes. 
' cent work. 


‘their list as mentioned elsewhere as being su- 
New ¥ear’s is yet to: 


| Parker-Memorial hal:. 


other works in 


We are assured that our informant last week, them, without travelling far, by dropping into | a false order from Miss Charlotte was received brilliant and solid, besides contributing to the 


' and acted upon at Tattersa!l’s in relation to the | leading London reviews, and figuring in the 


purchase of some horses. 


lected hampers of wines and delicacies. 
were to be Christmas presents, 


| be sent. 


ship's relatives. 


‘annoying hoax of all was the tullowng: An or- 
der purporting to come from St. Leonards was) founded on Jules Verne’s story, is an extrava- | 
lelivered at Fortnum & Mason’s, the famous gance which only a Frenchman could devise and 
luxury traders, for sone expensive and well-se- only Frenchmen enjoy. 
These tnis: A king's som cries for the moon, and his 
and the order, tutor, whose head is to come off if he fails, pre- 
contained the addresses ty whic: they were to pares’a giant cannon to carry the father and son 
In due time they were dispatched, and there. 
arrived at the houses of several of his Lord- air, the shell containing the voyagers strikes 
It happened that these rela-| the moon's surtace, and they emerge from its 
tives had long been on the worst possible terms trap door, something like the Greeks from the 


Perhaps the most) most intellectual and famous circies of London!” 


Offenbach’s ‘‘Le Voyage dans la Lune,” 


The plot is, in brief, 


After a four days’ journey through the 


His Lordship was much amazed to r. ceive | the moon's daughter fallsin love with the prince, 
ciated with them, must be delightful. The sub- | prose Jetters of thanks, and sent back curt word and is to be sold at auction; but the young 
Alluding to the constitutional amendmeat ject, ‘Science and Religion,” is suggestive. thar he had sent no hampers, Fortnum & Mi-| couple elope, though they are overtaken by 
| son's bill arrived, and he of course refused to winter and captured. Then the strangers are 
The Boston Almanac and Business Direc | pay it. This hoax created a good deal ot talk condemned to five years’ imprisonment in the | 
published by Sampson, Daven-/ at the time. On another occasion Lord St. | bowels of the moon, in an extinct volcano, and | 


Itwill be seen elective franchise, and also may be elisible to port & Co., 155 Franklin street, has several new | Leonards received what purported to be a note are let down in a basket. But the volcano is | 
for the Twenty-eighth Congregational Society to-mor- | 


and Samuel Adams to the contrary notwith 
standing, it was not natural for man to remain 


in what is called a state of nature, and that it 1s | 


not only his duty to learn and to know, but of 
the state to furnish him the means of dving so. 
Ethical obligation is the marrow of political 
law. It has been said that the state has no right 
to enact morality; it has no right to enact any- 
thing else. Where ‘‘ought” is, there is the 
moral obligation; where ‘‘ought” is not, should 
be no statute law. The ethical obligation is the 
iJeal rule. Where there is a faculty there is a 
function, and its use is a necessity. Mr. Wasson 
illustrated his meaning by the case of two ship- 
wrecked men, of whom the wiser compels the 


other to labor and fast that both may come | 


safely to land, and showed by this that there 


was such a thing as public right, and that as of | 


old one with God was said to make a majority, 
one with ethical obligations made the state. At 


the host occasionally throwing in a word or, 
two, and Samuel Longfellow uttering the closing | 
words. 
ings on the fourth Monday in the month. 








Sunday servces. 
PARKER- MEMORIAL —Rev. M. D. Conway preaches 


school offices, we see no good reason why the | features of interest and value, including a col- | from Mr. Disraeli, saying that he was coming | lively after all, the lava rises, the rocks split, | fow (Suaday? isceacon. Subject—“The Healy Fam. 


| franchise and the eligibility phould not be .s! ored map of Boston showizg the new ward to Boyle Farm to pay a visit. Great prepara- and they are thrown high into the air, where 
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FELT SKIRTS, 
$1.50. 


Reduced from $2.50, 


WASHINGTON AND AVON STREETS. 


| deeds It 


' ~ SILK 
PIANO COVERS, 
| AT $5.00. 


In order to reduce our im- 
\mense stock of these goods we 
offer them for ten days at 
‘prices from $5.00 upward. 
| This is the lowest price ever 
\meade in this city. Colorse--- 
|Green, «Maroon, Crimson, 
| Blue and Brown. Liberal 
discount to the trade. 
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WHITNEY, WARNER & FROST, 


143 Tremont Street. 
} dec25 
| 


It 


ushman 
—. & Brooks 


ARE NOW HOLDING THEIR 


Eighteenth Grand Exposition 


Stores Nos. 33, 35, 37 & 39 


In future the club will hold its meet- | 


| before. 


| New Year's, 


—_—ON— 


Temple Place. 


4a” Prices Lower than ever acen in Boston 


ax Do not fail to visit this Store before e 


fred ‘Vennyson. 


! 


Popular Library Edition, in ladine “Queen Mary.” 
L.lustrated, tinted paper.90 pages. Cloth, beveled 
edges, $2.00. Ready Tuosday. 


Anv book ou our list mailed, postpaid, on receipt 
of price. 


Full Ilinstrated Catalogues of our books. sinely print- 
ed on tinted puper, sent. postpaid, on application, by 


WILLIAM F. GILL & CO., 


PUBLISHEKS, 
3090 Washington Street, Boston 


Choicest Books for Children. 


THE NURSERY PRIMER. 


The best book yet for teaching children to read, 
ehly illustrated. 


THE BEAUTIFUL BOOK. 


This is a collection of the best poems that have ap- 
I: 13 especially attractive 


Price 75 cents, 


dec25 It 


Price only 30 cents. 


~ 


peared in “The Nursery 
asa Gift Book for the Holidays. 


THE EASY BOOK. 


This is a Book in large Old Eagli-h type. with a 
profusion of pictures,and is so fascinating that a 
child learns to read trom it with little or no aid. 
Elegantly bound in full cloth, 75 cente; do. do., half 
cloth 50 cents. 


BOUND VOLUMES OF THE NURSERY. 


These now form a ce omplete javenit library. Halt 
early voluies, elegantly bound in cloth, @1; yearly 
volumes, clegantly b und in cloth, $1.75. 


a 


@g@~ For sale by all Booksellers. 
JOIN LL. SITOREY, 
dec25 It 36 Bromficld St., Boston, Mass. 


Boston Almanac 


—AND— 


BUSINESS DIRECTORY 
FOR 1876---NO. 41. 


CONTAINING A COMPLETE BUSINESS DIREC 
“ TORY OF THE CITY OF BOSTON, 


Census of Massachusetts, 1875, 
A COLORED MAP OF BOSTON, 


SHOWING THE 


New Ward LBoundaries, 
And the usuul Miscellaneous information, 
Sent postpand on receipt of price, 
Cloth, $1. Gilt, $1.25. 
Published by 
SAMPSON, DAVENPORT & CO., 
1553 Franklin Street, Boston. 
Also for sale by Booksellers generally. 
Trade supplied by the NEW ENGLAND NEWS 
50. tf decd 
%@~ FOR JANUARY.-£4 
The Best Holidiy Gift for a Child, 
A YEAR'S sUB-SCRIPLION To 


THE NURSERY, 


A Montily Mazazine for Youngest Rzaders. 
SUBSCEIP fos Paice (poestacetuchiled, $1.60 in 
ulvance. gg7send 10 cents tor Sample Nuuber. 


JOHN L. SHOREY., 
deers It a Browmfeld Street, seston. 


i i Russia Teather 
NO H- | Pocket Books, 
Thermometers, 
} ‘bhicket Books, 
Letter looks, 
Match Cases, 
Cigar Cases, 
| Mirrors, 
| Teeth Picks, 
Drinking Cups, 
| Dressing Cases, 
Odor Cases, 
Nall Sets. 
Curd Cases, 
Collar Boxes. 
from 50 cents up- 
wards, 


AT CHOATE’S, 


INC 
LIKE 
LEATH- 








lt dec?S 


Under REVEBE HOUSE. 
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«Loose Him and Let Him Go, 
Gea 
A NEGRO MEETING IN NORTH CAROLINA. 


as not one of the finest physi- 
race, for an ony ae 
i ome bent an 

form had in a eae “or ypadhpap tice 
peng v5 a d his voice, which it was easy to 
on had procaine of marvellous sweetness and 
e wer, had become harsh by repeated strain- 
6 8 "But he was evidently a favorite among 
‘he people, and his sayings were a 5h 
only with the most undoubted con tiga : 
the highest nervous appreciation. e tex 
had been taken from the miracle of the raising 
of Lazarus from the dead, and the peculiar 
words to which the fullest attention was invited 
were ‘Loose him and let him go!” The whole 
circumstance, however, was fully brought —_— 
the preacher's observation, and each word an 
fact commented upon according as the fancy or 
hearing of the preacher dictated. Martha, nea 
painstaking, careful Martha, came in for a a; 
share of the preacher's condemnation, thoug! 
why he condemned her was not so clear. Mary’s 
loving expressions were set by him among the 
jewels of the Christian life, and in this he was 
not out of the ordinary track of religious preach- 
ing, which puts expressions of love above all the 
moralities of a religious life, instead of making 
them the interpretations of that morality. The 
position of Jesus weeping at the tomb was de- 
lineated with a depth of pathetic expression 
which more than atoned for its want of correct- 
ness of grammar or correspondence of figure, 
and evinced that, if the preacher had the advan- 
tages of educational training, as an impassioned 
orator he would have been second to but few. 
But he passed onward from his tears to that 
wonderfully graphic statement of the Evangel- 
ist that “Jesus groaued in spirit,” and spent 
some minutes in announcing as his opinion that 
the Methodists got their habit of deepest reli- 
gious expression in groaning from this example 
of Jesus. Others might not look at it in this 
light, but he did, and this last conclusion ap- 
peared to admit of no dissent. 

Then he passed to a description of the corpse. 
First, he depicted the fact that he was chained. 
le admitted that the Jews did not usually chain 
their corpses, aud why this peculiar corpse was 
chained he did not really know. But he added 
in atone of triumph that he could prove from 
Holy Scripture that chaining a corpse was not 
necessary to keep it in the tomb, because death 
itself was strong enough for that purpose with- 
out the addition of a chain. He made a good 
application, however, of the manner in which a 
sinner was chained by his sins, which chain he 
could not break until Christ had said ‘‘Loose 
him and let him go!” Then he passed to the 
corpse itself, and the corruption incident to its 
having lain for four days in the tomb. This 
was sufficiently vivid to take the appetite for 
food away whenever I think of it, and [ will not 
inflict a similar penalty upon the readers of the 
Courier. Simply saying that he closed this de- 
scription also with ‘‘Loose him and let him go!” 
we pass on, as he did, to the napkin which was 
over his face. This was evidently the strong 
point of the discourse. The dead face, with its 
napkin, was held before their vision until Laza- 
rus stood out before them with a vivid distinct- 
ness which the cooler Northern delineations to 
which I had listened had failed to make. The 
pale, corrupted face of the dead man gradually 
wakening into life—the bandages being removed 
as the color came back to the relief of the dead 
pallor—only the eyes remaining to the last. 

With an oratorical strategy worthy of a man 
of more cultured mold he held through a series 
of repetitionary phrases the attention of the au- 
dience to the covered ‘eyes, whose one longing 
desire was now to see Jesus. So intensely vivid 
was the preacher’s excitement, and so thorough- 
ly and artistically magnetic his manner, that 
every heart was palpitating with the earnest- 
ness of the preacher's feeling, and every spirit 
longing for the unveiling of the darkened vision 
of the friend of Jesus. Just at the moment 
when the tension became too great to be longer 
endured without tameness, and when a dozen 
seconds longer would have: been fatal to its ef- 
tect, he uttered in a voice which was a com- 
mingling of triumph and command: ‘Loose 
him and let kim go!” The scene which follow- 
ed this puts description at defiance. All the 
suppressed excitement of the excitable listeners, 
like water which had been held back until it 
burst its banks, rushed outward now in a tor- 
rent of vociferous expression. Shouts, screams, 
glorys, though strangely enough no hallelujahs, 
were ringing through the building. S®me of 
the older women were springing like elastic 
ribber up and down upon the floor, and so 
lightly that you could not hear the concussion 
of their feet — others adding to this a rotary 
motion somewhat akin to school-day illustra- 
tions of the double motion of the earth. The 
persons who sat on the pulpit platform kept ris- 
ing up and turning around, while the preacher 
himself kept repeating hymn after hymn, ap- 
propriate and inappropriate; swaying his long 
arms like massive tree-branches in a tempest; 
swaying from, side-to-side of the pulpit like 
these trees borne down with the rush of the 
winds and recovering themselves by the action 
of a contrary current, while his voice, growing 
hoarser and hoarser like that storm quenched 
in the rain, at last sank to a sobbing monotone, 
whose refrain was constantly, ‘*Loose him and 
let him go!” 

When the excitement had subsided enough to 
allow it, he made this application of his point: 
The sinner was depicted in his darkness. Dead, 
with the eyes of his soul bandaged, then strug- 


The preacher w 
cal specimens of the 














sitions, but always leading to applications 
which were in ecctet harmony with the ideas 
of the gospel. It is true that it was all senti- 
ment, but it is impossible for them to be other 
than creatures of sentiment, ard on this, if any- 
thing, will be built the moral regeneration of 
what may yet prove to be a noble element in 
the construction of our nation.—Cor. Newark 
(N. J.) Courter. 





MISCELLANY. 
Mew would know each other better if they 
were not so fond of eternal comparisons.— 
Goethe. 


Ar THE CurisTmMas-TREE. — (By M. B. C. 
Slade. )— 

Some love the oak-tree, stout and tall; 
The willow, bending long; 

The elm, whose branches graceful fall; 
The pine, with sweet, saci song ; 

The cherry-tree, whose petals white 
Fall soft in summer snow; : 

The apple-tree, with blossoms bright, 
And fruit of golden glow. : 

But this strange tree, our favorite 
Through one glad hour shall be; 

For love's dear blossoms cover it— 
It is our Christmas-tree ! 

Around it as we stand to-night 
We joyfully declare, : 

Some lovely fruit, or blossom bright, 
For each its boughs shall bear. 

His rain and sun our Father lends 
To deck the forest trees; 

His love in human hearts he sends 
To bring such bloom as these. 

So while we thank the hands of love 
That Christmas gifts bestow, 

We'll praise the tender heart above 
Whence all our blessings flow. 


—N. E. Jour. Education. 





DiscietinE oF Minp.—The college-gift is 


much misvalued. Many aman gets great good 
from college who at his graduation could hardly 
enter over again for lack of the statistics and 
the prosody that helped to pass him in, and to 
whom in a few years the Greek and trigonom- 
etry become more Greek and unknown quanti- 
ties than ever—great good because, though 
dropping these, he has meanwhile learned by 
them how to handle his mind. ‘‘He knows 
what he knows, he knows that he don’t know 
much, he knows how to get what he don’t know 
and needs.” He has learned that snap-judg- 
ments are worthless, that nothing is learned un- 
til both sides are seen; and he had gained a 
certain tactile sense by which shams in culture 
and attainment are detected at quick sight. And 
all this is no bad harvest for the four years. But 
just because this is so large a part of the four 
years’ harvest many a man who never goes to 
college gets the essence of the college-educa- 
tion.— W. C. Gannett, in New Age. 





A Moruer’s Curistmas Morninc.— 
A little year, a long twelvemonth ago, 
My child was taken from me. Lord, I know 
It was thy will, and to thy will I bow. 
On Christmas morn I lost my little one; 
The sun shone into the room, but she was gone; 
I leaned beside the tiny cot alone. 
Time of sweet meetings and festivity ! 
Bells rang and troops of glad friends murmured 


by; 
Only Thou keard’st through all my helpless cry! 
My little child that left me on this day, 
When I lift up my heart to heaven and pray, 
I feel as thou wert not so far away. 
And on this Christmas morn I grow more near 
To thee and to thy home. I have no fear 
Of loss—though thou art gone from me a year. 
If my tears fall, tis not for pain I weep— 
I know that up in heaven God will keep 
The little babe that with me went to sleep. 
And on this day of all God’s blessed days 
Lift I my soul in humbleness and praise, 
Owning his mercy, asking for his grace. 
Thou who dost love to cleanse the sin assailed, 
Help me to live my Infe world-undefiled ; 
Lest I might fail to meet my little child. 
Oh, pitying Father! look thou upon me, 
Give me thine aid ‘‘a little child” to be, 
So I may hope one day my child to see! 
I think those bells that from the earth upring 
High in bright heaven are purely echoing, 


Their anguished sweetness doth such comfort 


bring. 
Clear, clear above the cla g of earthly noise, 
Distinct as dropping stars, a tiny voice — 
Falls to my heart, and singeth there, ‘Rejoice !” 


Our Toxoue.— Mr. Washington Moon has 
written a new work on bad English. 
the errors which he singles out are decidedly 
amusing. For example: A furrier, lamenting 
in an advertisement the tricks played on the 
public by unprincipled men in his own trade, 
‘“‘Earnestly requests ladies to bring to him their 
skins, which he promises shall be converted 
into muffs and boas.” Another advertisement 
ran thus: ‘“I'wo sisters want washing.” Here 
must have been a strange sight: ‘‘He rode to 
town, and drove twelve cows on horseback.” 
A gentleman advertised for a horse, ‘‘For a lady 
of a dark color, a good trotter, high stepper, 
and having a long tail.” More amusing, more 
instructive, and more creditle is the following il- 
lustration of the inevitable ambiguities involved 
in accurate language: One gentleman observed 





gling into life, with the consciousness that it 
was Christ who stirred it in bim; then his in-! 
tense soul-longing to behold Jesus, a longing | 
deepening into agony, and then once more, 
when the hearers could hear no more without | 
sliding backward into tameness, he uttered | 
again his magical “L-ose him and let him go!” | 
which was followed by a magnetic tempest which | 
went beyond the previous one in its demonstra- | 
tions of excitement. When this had passed and | 
the preacher had regained the equilibrium of | 
his voice he took up as his next point—not per- 
haps in the best order of the subject—the fact | 
that he had been dead four days. These four | 
days, he informed us, were not typical of the | 
resurrection of Jesus, because he was only in| 
the grave for three days. But they were typi- 
cal of the four thousand years which elapsed 
between the promise of Jesus and his death 
Upon the cross. Some writers, he aflirmed, 
said it was four thousand and four years, which 
latter four years he scornfally eliminated from | 
the transaction, and triumphantly defied any of 
us in the audience to prove him wrong. As no 
one appeared disposed to test this he proceeded 
to prove it by the somewhat remarkable appli- 
cation of the description of Deity which says 
of him: ‘A day with the Lord is as a thousand 
years, and a thousand vears as one day.” Four 
thousand years had passed. Lazarus had been 
dead tour days, and the most ignorantly stupid 
soul must see the force of the proof. Follow- 
ing this was a delineation of Lazarus in his new 
realization of existence, and a statement of why 
It wis that Christ kad recalled him fo life. 
Lazarus, he told us, meant an “agent.” He 
turther intormed us that there was a church, | 
Jarge and flourishing, of which he was the book- | 
keeper and Kept the records. Atter his death | 
the records all got wrong, the books of the | 
ebureh were all upside down—things got into a 
tangle generally, and the church was getting | 
into a fearful wrangle, when Jesus, just in the 
nick of time, decided to recall Lazarus to the 
position he had so unfortunately vacated, and | 
restored the church to the harmony it had lost. | 
He extended the idea by saying that God al- | 
ways kept his servants just where he wanted | 
them, and brought them torth just when the | 
— peneee’: his he had done for Moses, | 
WHO also Was an agent of God. Some pe >| 
thought that Moses went to Weis oc 
died, but we knew better, tor Moses had just 
descended into the bottom of the earth, so as to | 
be ready when the Lord wanted him to come | 
out with Elias and complete the circle on the 
wondrous mount of transtiguration. Then he 
again made his 
preac hing he tar surpassed the average of white 
preachers. He told us that God kept us in all 
sorts of places, some obscure and some in the 
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to another: “I have a wife and six children in 


|New York, and I never saw one of them.” 


“‘Were youever blind?” ‘Oh, no,” replied the 
other. A further lapse of time, and then the in- 
terrogator resumed the subject: ‘‘Did I under- 
stand you to say that you had a wife and six chil- 
dren living in New York, and you had never seen 
one of them?” ‘‘Yes;. such is the fact.” Here 
followed a still longer pause in the conversa- 
tion, when the interrogator, fairly puzzled, said: 
** How can it be that you never saw one of 
them?” **Why,” was the answer, ‘‘one of them 
was born after I left.”"— Once a Week. 
A Joxe of St. Nicnoias. — (By W. W. Bai- 
ey.)— 
St. Nicholas sat by a smouldering fire, 
And warmed his hands in glee, 
While from the distant city spire 
The bell was tolling ‘‘three.” 
“T think this year I will play a joke, 
And hide the Christmas-tree.” 
The more he pondered, the jollier grew 
His ruddy old face with fun ; 
“Such a merry tine will the children have 
When they learn the mischief done! 
The Christmas-tree shall go under the stairs, 
In the closet, sure as a gun!” 
It made his saintship blow and puff, 
As he tugged at the cedar tall; 
“Tt’s much like work!” he said; ‘*Enough!” 
And leaned against the wall; 
But finally moved the tree into place, 
And filled the stockings all. 
The morning dawns, the children rise 
To see what they can see, 
But soon their joy is turned to cries— 
There is no Christmas-tree ! 
The stockings are lost, the candy gone! 
O where can the tre: sure be? 
They hunt in the dark and all about— 
They're nearly in despair— 
When Willy, the oldest, gives a shout: 
“O papa! look in there! 
See! some one has stolen our Christmas-tree 
And hidden it under the stair!” 
Yes! sure enough, the tree is found; 
It glitters with gems and gold— 
Four racing sleds, and books new bound, 
With toys and sweets untold; 
For Santy, the elf, has had his joke; 
Tie boys and girls are sold / 


—N. E. Jour. Education. 





Diekens axp Lemon as Actors. — Mark 


These per- | 


} } yy 
tOWLleT phates o te ; : : < . . fr : ts 
cr phases of lite, and some prominent like | formances commenced in 1845, at Miss Kelly’s, 


Lazarus the book-keeper, but all kept in store 
by Providence for some hour when it would say 


a: - ; ash Fe 
Loose him and let him 0°" Then lengthen- 


now the Royalty theater, Dean street, Soho. | 
| The first performance consisted uf Ben Jon- 
son's play, ‘‘Every Man in his Humor” (Mark 


Some of 


specially remembered from the fact that the 
ri is which was painted for the occasion 
by Clarkson Stanfield, sold at Dickens's sale 
for a fabulous price. Referring to the painting, 
Lickens writes in the preceding May, little an- 
ticipating the value to be hereafter set upon 
what, to them, was but part of their theatrical 
ro — 
: Tavistock House, 1856.—Dear Mark: Stan- 
field is sorry it is not the outside of the lizht- 
house with a raging sea and transparent light. 
He enters into the project with the utmust en- 
thusiasm, and I think we shall, with our com- 
bination of forces, make a capital thing out of 
it. Yours, C. Dickens. 

The result of this piece made the ambitious 
amateurs eager for more triumphs, and on the 
6th of January, in the following year, another 
piece by Wilkie Collins was performed at Tav- 
istock House. The author appeared as ‘Frank 
Addersley,” Charles Dickens as ‘‘Richard Mead- 
ows,” Mark Lemon as ‘Lieut. Crayford,” and 
Augustus Egg as ‘John Want.” The farce, 
‘Animal Magnetism,” followed the new play, 
which was repeated a week later, with Buck- 
stone’s farce, ‘‘Uncle John.” In 1847 the 
Guild gave representations at Manchester, Liv- 
erpool and Birmingham.—London Society. 





Tue Epitor's GoLpEN-weppING.—(By Anna 
Boynton. )— 
Here in the mild October day, 
While golden leaves are on the sward, 
Clear golden chimes begin to play 
Within our hearts in sweet accord. 
And wedding-bells from far away 
Are ringing down the years serene, 
Binding a past and present day 
That fifty autumns fall between. 
And many friends are gathering here 
To honor worth and love and truth 
In faithful hearts that many a year 
Have kept the honest vows of youth. 
For now their Indian-summer falls, 
With gold of leaf and ripened grain, 
And sunlight on the low, home walls 
Wherein calm joys for age remain. 
golden-wedding—it is well; 
The gold of many hallowed years 
Is in these lives where sorrow fell 
And ripened virtues with her tears. 
Six hundred mellow moons have shed 
Soft radiance on their wedded way ; 
Ten thousand days of sun have fed 
The gladness that defies decay. 

Then ring, O bells! Your low refrain 
*Mid louder songs is sweet to hear; 
Would that the world of greed and gain 

Might pause and learn your meaning clear ; 
Might learn that kindly, honest loves, 
In quiet homes by hill and lea, 
Send out a silent force that moves 
The world as Luna moves the sea; 
That faded hair and toil-worn hands, 
And kind old faces, pass away, 
And we, upon their ancient lands 
Rise up and tuil from day to day ; 
But that their silent work of love 
Is like a circle in the sea, 
And widens ever till above 
Tis merged in God's eternity. 
Then ring, prophetic bells! and tell 
Of peaceful winter yet to be; 
Ring out life’s year, and rise and swell, 
To blend with heaven’s melody. 





Tue Bepawin.—In person the Bedawin is 
well-built, muscular, often tall, though thin, 
with regular features, a slight beard, and a 
complexion bronzed by heat and exposure. His 
raven locks, long and glossy, are often shaven 
around the temples, in accordance with the Mo- 
hammedan requirement. His eye is black, 
piercing and restless. His dress simple, con- 
sisting of a cotton shirt, sometimes white, but 
oftener blue, whose loose folds descend to the 
ankles, and which is confined with a leathern 
girdle about the loins. This shirt, tunic, or 
robe, is open in front down to the waist, and 
serves as a spacious and most convenient 
pocket, where the wearer stows away all man- 
ner of things. This arrangement of the garment 
is common to all Orientals, and is called ‘‘the 
bosom ;” and we have an example of it in the 
case of Moses in the desert. Besides the gir- 
dle, however, both sexes wear from infancy a 
leatherr. girdle around the naked waist, adorned 
with amulets, and also with shells (cypraa). 
Neither sex wear drawers, either under or over 
the shirt, which usually constitutes the entire 
wardrobe of both; and they are ridiculed by 
their neighbors for ‘‘going naked.” This is also 
the custom among the poorer class in Egypt. 
It would seem to have been the practice of the 
Hebrews during the Exodus, if we may judge 
from the urgent repetition of the command that 
priests wear “linen breeches to cover their 
nakedness, reaching from their loins to their 
thighs, when they come into the tabernacle, lest 
they die.” A woolen cloak, generally of camel’s- 
hair, in broad stripes, vrown and white, is thrown 
loosely over the shoulders of the desert Arab, 
and is his only covering at night. With it he 
also improvises a tent while travelling under 
the burning sun; he stops, panting with the 
heat, and spreads his cloak on the points of his 
spears stuck into the ground, and waits for the 
evening. His head-dress consists of a gay hand- 
kerchief of cotton, or of silk mixed with cot- 
ton, striped red and yellow, whose border is 
ornamented with a long briided fringe and tas- 
sels, worn in such a manner that one corner 
hangs loose on the back, and two others fall on 
the shoulders, while the folds of the fourth 
shade the forehead and face. This handkerchief 
is bound around the head with a thick cord of 
brown camel’s-hair, considered the best safe- 
guard against a sun-stroke, and thus floats in 
the wind, or its folds are wrapped about the 
face to protect it from the sun or conceal it from 
an enemy. The Bedawin generally gocs bare- 
foot, but, when he can afford it, buys from the 
town, or steals from a passing traveller, a pair 
of red-morocco shoes or boots, usually very 
large, and with the toes turning up like a skate ; 
or he makes himself a pair of sandals, generally 
of camel’s-skin, which he binds with thongs 
around his foot. These sandals are always 
made after one model, and appear to derive 
their form from high antiquity. We have 
abundant evidence from the Bible narratives 
that this identical form of sandal was long worn 
by the Hebrews. The word naal, signifying 
sandal, is translated shoe in Exodus iii., 5; 
Deuteronomy xxv., 9: xxix., 5; Joshua v., 15; 
Ruth iv., 7, 8; 1 Kings ii., 5; Isaiah, xx., 2; 
Ezekiel, xxiv., 17. The word latchet also indi- 
cates the sandal wherever it occurs, as in Gen- 
esis xiv., 23; Isaiah v., 27; Marki., 7. All of 
the foregoing description of the Arab costume 
is not applicable to the poorer class, whose sole 
garment is the loose cotton shirt or tunic al- 
ready mentioned, generally the worse for wear. 
— Van Lennep. 


Fun.—Shortly after the repudiation of the 
Pennsylvania bonds Sydney Smith was shown a 
lump of American ice, upon which he remarked 
“that he was glad to see anything solvent come 
from America.” Pity the stinging sarcasm was 

so well deserved. 

Forcible Entry.—It happened out on South 

hill, nine thousand miles from Maple street. 

The man’s wife had taken up the carpet in the 

bath-room the day before, and put all the crooked 

tacks in a saucer, and put it on achair. It isa 

marvellous thing why women will always save 

tacks that come out of the carpet, although it is | 
a matter of record that out of the countless 

millions of tacks thus laid by not one was ever | 
used again save in the soles of the bare mascu- 

line feet. They, the tacks, not the feet, are 

stowed away in saucers up on high shelves, in 

dark closets, and in all sorts of out-of-the-way | 
places. And on these dusty perches they re- | 
main until the corroding hand of time, and dust | 
and spider-webs, and dead flies, and flakes of! 
whitewash, and old bits of rosin, and chunks | 
or sealing-wax, and old steel-pens, and similar | 
accumulations, have filled the saucer to over- | 
flowing, when it is taken down and thrown 





Appacatiou, in which method of Lemon and Charles Dickens were both good | away by the woman, who petulantly wonders | 
actors, and were frequently associated with} who under the sun put all that trash in the | 
theatrical representations in connection with | saucer and stuck it up there. 
the Guild of Literature and Art. 


And nine times 
out of ten she charges the crime on her husband. | 
The tenth time she declares it was the hired girl. 
And always, before the saucer of crocked tacks | 
is stowed away on the shelf, it is stuck around | 
for three or four days on chairs and in corners | 


fell over the assembled and wondering multitude, 
while a large saucer skimmed across the street 
and smashed against the side of a house oppo- 
site. 

Nobody knows what. ails the man, for he will 
not tell any one athing about it, but he takes his 
meals off the mantle-piece all the same, and 
wher he sits he sits down on his hip for all the 
world as though he wore a ‘‘tied-back.” But he 
doesn't. It’s a tacked-back that ails him. 





Hryts ror THE Hovusgewoip.—Old mutton is 
always a great infliction. Some of its horrors 
can be avoided by using the following recipe: 
Mince very finely some cold mutton with a few 
oysters or a few mushrooms; take some strong 
stock well-flavored with vegetables and highly 
seasoned, put it in a stewpan, and thicken it 
with roux (4. e., butte: melted over a slow fire, 
well-skimmed, thickened to a stiff paste with 
baked sifted flour, and left to cool before use.) 
Let the stock simmer, and stir in the roux, tak- 
ing care to stir always in the same direction; 
when a nice and tolerably thick sauce has been 
made, add the minced mutton, etc., to it, and 
let the mince warm through, stirring it gently 
round as it does so; then put it on a dish, and 
leave it to cool for some hours. When it is 
quite cold it should form a jelly-like paste, just 
consistent enough to make soft balls. These 
balls should be of the shape and size of a large 
egg. Dip them twice over, first in the yolk of 
an egg, and then in grated bread-crumbs, then 
fry them in boiling fat. The boiling tat should 
cover them entirely ; they must be put into it one 
ata time very carefully and gently, and taken 
out with equal care, to prevent the risk of break- 
ing them. It is for this reason that it is neces- 
sary to egg and bread-crumb them twice over. 
Arrange them round a dish with boiled peas, 
French beans, or spinach, piled up in the center. 

Until within a few years ago the ceremony of 
carving was always performed by the mistress 
of the house. In the last century this task 
must have required no small share of bodily 
strength, for the lady was not only to invite— 
that is, urge and tease her guests to eat more 
than human throats conveniently could swallow 
—but to carve every dish, when chosen, with 
her own hands. The greater the lady the more 
indisvensable was the duty; each joint was car- 
ried up to be operated on in its turn by her, and 
her alone. The peers and knights on either 
hand were so far from being bound to offer their 
assistance that the very master of the house 
himself, posted opposite to her, might not offer 
his assistance. His department was to push the 
bottle after dinner. As for the crowd of guests, 
the most inconsiderable among them—the curate 
or subaltern, or squire’s younger brother—if 
suffered, through her neglect, tu help himself to 
a slice of mutton placed before him, would have 
chewed it in bitterness and gone home an af- 
fronted man, half inclined to give a wrong vote 
at the next election. There were then profes- 
sional carving-masters, who taught young ladies 
scientifically. In the letters of Lady Mary 
Montague she mentions having taken lessons 
three times a week that she might be perfect 
when called upon to preside at her father’s ta- 
ble. In order to perform her functions without 
interruption she was forced to eat her own din- 
ner alone an hour or two beforehand. 

As costume has lately been promoted toa 
place among the fine arts, it is pleasant to know 
in what direction the developments of fashion 
are tending. ‘Designs,” it is stated, ‘‘will not 
only be floral and geometric in their character, 
but also zoological.” Exquisite brocades are 
sprinkled profusely with lions, tigers, panthers 
and ‘‘medizval-looking” beasts, that are by no 
means life-like in their proportions or coloring, 
and far more nearly allied to the fabulous crea- 
tures it: stone that decorate a Gothic cathedral 
than the savage denizens of a modern menag- 
erie. Artists, it seems, have also gone to mu- 
seums and borrowed old heraldic devices with 
which to ornament the robes of ladies who value 
their personal appearance. Unicorns, winged 
bulls and birds are used profusely. Oriental 
writing, the hieroglyphics of the ancient Egyp- 
tians, Persian arabesques, and Chinese and 
Japanese signs are artistically converted into 
patterns. One design is mentioned as being 
“‘peculiarly pretty.” It is a scroll, studded 
here-and-there with keys three inches long. 
There are at least thirty keys of different 
epochs, capitally rendered. Of all the pleas- 
ing novelties, however, which are being intro- 
duced, there are none to equal a design “in 
which various insects are depicted.” 


Curistmas Nigut: or THe “Cuurca or 
Licur.”—[So-called by the inhabitants, who in 
some parts of Germany celebrate the birth of 
Christ as described in the poem. ]— (By Mrs. Ann 
V. W. DeLaski. )— é 

It was the Saviour's birth-night, 
And stillness reigned around, 
When from the church-tower pealing 
The bell sent forth its sound; 
And soon from peaceful slumber 
It roused each pillowed head, 
And called him to the service— 
The midnight hour had fled. 
Oh, glorious was the scenery ! 
Glittering in splendor bright; 
The stars a dazzling diadem 
Seemed on the brow of night; 
Forest and pane reflected 
Their soft and silver sheen 
And chandeliers were lighted, 
And torches, too, were seen. 
And multitudes were moving 
Before the morning’s dawn, 
And calling to each other, 


And then sweet infant voices 
Burst forth in hymns of praise; 
Then from the church’s steeple 
The bright cross met their gaze. 
Again the bell came pealing 
With stern and solemn sound, 
And hymns and joyous greetings 
In its deep tones were drowned; 
And with their torches gleaming 
The shadowy street along 
To the nocturnal service 
Moved forth the pilgrim throng. 
The antique church was lighted— 
Tapers their radiance flung 
O’er the green wreaths of evergreen 
Around the altars hung. 
The organ pealed triumphantly, 
And voices soft and loud 
Joined in the ‘*Hallelujah” 
That floated o’er the crowd. 
And the young children’s voices 
In silvery cadence rang 
With the sweet song the angels 
O’er Bethlehem’s manger sang. 
And when the last soft echo 
Of that sweet strain was o’er 
All knelt and prayed for pardon 
The blessed cross before. 
Oh ‘twas a glorious vision, 
The “Church of Light” that hour! 
A bright resplendent picture 
That mocks the painter’s power. 
There age, and youth, and childhood, 
Were mingled in the crowd, 
And were before the Saviour 
In faith and fervor bowed. 
The first rose-tints of morning 
Gleamed in the eastern sky, 
The stars were soft!y fading 





From out their throne on high, 
And nature’s frosty mantle 

Seemed gemmed with jewels*rare, 
Reflecting gorgeous luster 

From a thousand torches’ glare ; 
Again the deep-toned organ 

Pealed with exulting sound; 
Again the **Hallelujah” 

Floated the chu-ch around; i 
Again sweet infant voices 

Sang softly ‘‘Peace vn earth”— | 
Oh, like a choir of seraphim, 

They hymned the Saviour’s birth. | 
Say not that it was mockery, 

The service that bright night— 
Something perchance of pageantry 

Was mingled with the rite; 
But should not prayer and praises, | 

And joyous greetings flow } 
From lips of age and childhood? 

Christ ransoms us from woe! 


' 


|| seeing plans of national reconstruction. 


oR . . , ro . 
For us a Saviour’s born! ‘ reformer that Prussia had seen for many a day 


| spectacle of the king of Prussia, the heritor of 
x | Frederic the Great, so overawed by the self- | cyRISTMAS CAROLS. 
Erneric Force.—There are those who love | made emperor of France that he allowed his 


steam-engine is to a wind-mill. The new force 
has a curious fondness for gas-pipes. It it be 
once brought into connection with a gas-pipe it 
will instantly make its way along the gas-main 
and its branches to the end of every gas-burner, 
no matter how fardistant. The discover thinks 
that the new force will make a revolution in the 
telegraphic business. Of course it will—at 
least so far as this city is concerned. Who will 
care to send a message to a telegraph office 
when all trouble and expense can be saved by 
uncorking a bottle of the ‘“‘etheric force,” and 
employing it to start the message over the gas- 
pipes? It is true that there will be certain 
features of this method of telegraphing which 
will be rather annoying. When we sit down to 
dinner we shall have a constant stream of mes- 
sages trickling from the chandelier, and our 
bedroom gas-fixtures will whisper the secrets 
of the whole city into our unwilling ears as we 
vainly strive to sleep. The difficulty with the 
‘‘etheric force” is that when it is once let 
loose on a gas-pipe it loses all power of self- 
restraint, and unless the discoverer can devise 
some method of sending his gas-pipe messages 
directly to their destination, and nowhere else, 
there will be a perpetual and confused chatter 
from our chandeliers and side-lights that will be 
simply maddening. 

It has not yet been noticed that the ‘‘etheric 
force” is evidently the same as the ‘‘odic force” 
discovered long ago by Reichenbach. That 
maligned and discredited discoverer alleged that 
keen-sighted persons are able to perceive a lu- 
minous cloud radiating from a magnet. To 
this cloud he gave the name of ‘‘Od,” and with 
it he asserted that ‘‘clairvoyants,” adepts in 
‘‘animal magnetism,” and other dealers in ap- 
parently supernatural wonders, perform their 
feats. Untortunately scientific men declined to 
believe in ‘‘Od,” and the name and memory of 
its so-called force has been ec!ipsed by the more 
recent invention of spiritualism. Butitis clear 
that the force which Reichenbach claimed to 
have found in the magnet has been rediscovered 
under the name of ‘‘etheric force.” There is 
now an opportunity for the lovers of the mys- 
terious to make the further claim that the 
‘‘etheric force” is identical with the ‘astral 
light” of that renowned magician Eliphaz Levi, 
and that it is the instrument by which spirits are 
materialized, tables tipped, and Mr. Home elon- 
gated and “‘leviated.” It is a pity that the dis- 
coverer has had his mind perverted by the gross 
and earthly influences of telegraphic instru- 
ments and circuit-breakers. Else he would at 
once have recognized the true nature of his dis- 
covery, and instead of pottering over gas-pipes 
would have promptly begun the manufacture of 
ghosts and established a direct telegraphic 
communication with the other world. He has 
ignorantly and needlessly belittled his own 
achievement. He thinks he has merely dis- 
covered a new kind of electricity, and hopes to 
patent it and use it in sending prosaic messages. 
Whereas, if he has discoved anything it is the 
Od, the astral light, the universal solvent, the 
true philosopber’s stone. By its aid he can ac- 
complish more wonders than Paracelsus dream- 
ed of, or Cagliostro ever pretended to work. 
This 18, indeed, an age of progress, when the 
end to which the Rosicrucians devoted their 
lives is suddenly reached without effort by a 
telegraph operator.—N. ¥. Times. 


Tue Stein Monument at Beruty.—It is 
refreshing to witness the gratitude of the Ger- 
mans toward all who by word or deed have con- 
tributed toward that national unity which had 
long been their dream and is now their pride. 
Not only have they made handsome settlements 
upon the living statesmen and generals who 
created the empire, but they are commemor- 
ating in stone and bronze the poets, statesmen 
and warriors who in time past labored for the 
grand conception of a united German people. 
It is curious to observe in this matter of na- 
tional unity how the patient, enduring faith of 
the few is now caught up by the enthusiastic 
devotion of the many. For instance, more 
than half a century ago the victory of Hermann 
over the Romans was made the subject of a 
drama, which, however, after a few representa- 
tions, fell flat and was withdrawn trom the 
stage. But after the French war of 1870-71 a 
clever manager perceived that all the old heroic 
declamation about driving out the Romans 
would have new pith and point through a cov- 
ert allusion to the French, or to the Pope and 
the Jesuits—the ‘‘Romans” of to-day. The 
play was revived, and, though lacking in some 
of the essential qualities of a good stage-piece, 
has been adopted as a national drama, and for 
two seasons has drawn crowds to rival theaters. 
Last summer, as you know, at Detmold all the 
pomp of the empire was assembled for the un- 
veiling of the grand statue of Arminius, upon 
which the artist had spent a life of solitary toil 
and patient hope. 

The minstrel who composed ‘*The Watch on 
the Rhine,” to whose stirring strains the Ger- 
man army marched to victory, has now his 
monument near the stream he loved so well; 
though a few years ago none would have 
thought of making him a national hero. And 
now the monument of Stein, which has been 
talked of and worked at by spelis for more than 
twenty years, and for some years past has been 
accumulating dust in the atelier, while awaiting 
a place for its erection, has found at last its fit- 
test place in front of the House of the Prussian 
Parliament, which owes its existence to his far- 
Never 
was that saying more strikingly fulfilled: ‘‘Ye 
build the sepulchres of the prophets, and your 
fathers killed them.” The greatest prophet and 


was doomed to spend years in exile and to die 
in an ignoble retirement; and now court, church, 
university, army, parliament and people con- 
spire to build his shrine in the chief market- 
place of the imperial capital. Stein's fame and 
work were more Prussian than German; yet 
what he did and planned for Prussia has made 
the Germany of to-day. He was the Bismarck 
of his time, but his time was not Bismarck’s. 

Born to a petty princedom in Nassau (1757), 
he felt it to be nobler to serve ina great and 
rising state than to rule in a small one, and, 
foreseeing the future of Germany in the Prussia 
that Frederic the Great had created, he entered 
the service of that monarch (1781) in the mod- 
est position of superintendent of mines. The 
administrative capacity he here showed, in de- 
veloping the mines, in improving rvads and 
buildings, and in financial reforms, led to his 
promotion (in 1797) to the governorship of 
Westphalia, and in 1804 to a seat in the cabinet 
of Frederic William III. as minister of com- 
merce. . 

Here he projected a series of reforms, ex- 
tending to the whole political constitution of 
society, with a view to recover Prussia from the 
humiliation to which the sudden and daring 
ascendency of Napoleon had reduced it. By 
emancipating the peasantry from the remains 
of feudal tenure he created a middle class of 
independent land-owners, to offset the heredi- 
tary nobility; by restoring to towns and dis- 
tricts a measure of self-government he revived 
that spirit of local independence and responsi- 
bility which, far more than centralization, is 
the guarantee of national unity; by providing 
for universal education he Jaid the foundation 
of that national intelligence which in our day. 
has given Prussia its easy superiority over Aus- 
tria and France; and by advocating general and 
obligatory military service he laid the founda- 
tion of that military strength and discipline 
which have made the Prussian army invincible. 
He attempted also that great reform, which Bis- 
marck has but tardily accomplished, of bringing 
the ministry to unity of guidance, action and 
responsibility. At the same time he restored 
the disordered finances of the country, infused 
life into inlustry, and furthered the interests of 
Prussia with minor German states as a counter- 
poise to Austria. 

But his reforms were too radical and his 
spirit too resolute for the king, and in 1807 he 
lett the cabinet, under a sharp rebuke from his 
sovereign for willfulness and obstinacy. Six 
months later he*was recalled, as the only man 
who could check the encroachments of France. 
So formidable did Stein make himself to Napo- 
leon that the emperor proclaimed him an out- 
law and forbade any of his allies to give him 
shelter. Then was witnessed the disgraceful 





used by the ordinary telegraph as a compound | cers, around was a railed space for members of 








Parliament and the university, and other invited 
guests. Thousands of people filled the market- 
place and lined the windows, balconies and 
roofs of the adjacent houses. The Emperor 
was hindered by a cold from being present; 
but the Crown Prince, the Crown Princess, an 
other members of the royal family, occupied the 
pavilion. After a choral, Rev. Dr. Kégei led 
in a devotional exercise, half-prayer, half-pane- 
gyric. The Crown Prince and Princess, Count 
Moltke, who cfficiated as chairman of the vom- 
mittee, Dr. Testz, and others, laid the base- 
ment-stone. Von Moltke now valled for cheers 
for the Emperor, which were given heartily. 
At this instant the curtains fell, the trumpets 
sounded, and the band struck up the national 
hymn. Dr. Gneist then gave an address on 
the character and services of Stein, after 
which Count Moltke delivered the statue to 
the city of Berlin. A few words from the city 
authorities and from the president of the Im- 
perial Parliament, with cheers for Stein and 
Germany, closed the service. Most interesting 
was it to see royalty do homage to the man who 
had broken down so many of its traditions, and 
the army do homage to the civilian who had 
prepared the way for its triumphs. The world 
does move; and not only so, but kings and 
captains who once fancied that they moved the 
world now acknowledge that it moves, and they 
themselves move with it.— Independent. 


Persian 
CARPETS. 


JOEL GOLDTHWAI? & C6, 


ARE NOW OFFERING 
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PERISH CARPET 


RUGS. 


These Goods consist of rare Novelties, 





Coloring. 

Special attention is invited to this 
importation as being the choicest ever 
offered in this market. 


167 & 169 WASHINGTON ST. 


IMPORTANT 
To Holders of Government Bonds 


and other Securities and 
Valuables, 


Union Safe Deposit 


VAULTS, 


40 STATE ST., BOSTON. 


ESTABLISHED JAN.1,18G68. 





SAFES TO RENT at fron Twenty to One 
Hundred Dollars. 


SPECIAL DEPOSITS of Stocks, Bonds anid 
other Valuables received. 


COLLECTION and REMITTANCE of In- 
terest and Dividends attended to. 


INTEREST allowed on Deposits of Money, 
subject to Check at Sight, 


Office hours from 9Jo’clock A.M. to 3 0’eloek. 
_ HENRY LEE, Manager. 
GEO. C. LEE, Sub-Manager. 


WILLIAM MINOT. ) 0)... . 
FRANCIS V. BALCH, ; 5!icilors. 


= CHICAGO 


SUGAR-CURED 


HAMS 
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DREANEAST BACON. 


Just received and for sale by 


S. 8. PIERCE & CO., 
CORNER TREMONT AND COURT STS., 


BOSTON. 3t 
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FAIRBANKS’ SCALES. 
THE STANDARD. 


Established 1830. 


The public appreciation of these 


Trustworthy, Reliable and Durable Scales 


Is shown by the steady growth of the business, which 
is larger this year than ever before. 

The quality is not only fully sustained, but improve- 
ments are constantly being made, so that they con- 
tinue to be, as ever, 


THE STANDARD. 


Every variety. as Railroad, Hay, Coal, Platform 
and Counter Scales, for sale at Our Warehouses, 


2 MILK STREET, BOSTON, 


FAIRBANKS, BROWN & CO, 


311 Broadway, New York, 


dec4 FAIRBANKS & CO. tt 


MUSICAL GIFTS FOR CHRISTMAS ! 
MUSICAL GIFTS FOR NEW-YEAR'S ! 


Gems of English Song!) 75 otf the bestsongs 
extant, collected in a 
Gems of English Song! | handsome volume ot 
1232 [music size} pa- 
Gems of English Song ! } ges. 
With elegant gilt 
Gems of English Song! | binding, $4.00. In 
{| Cloth, $3.00. In 
Gems of English Song!) boards. $2.50, 
By Howard. 3% cts 
i hes 


ANTHEM. There were Shepherds. Millard. 


and are remarkable for their fineness of 
texture, beauty of design and richness of 
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RARE PRESENTS! 


for that UNIVERSAL HOLIDAY. 


CHRISTMAS, 


and that other ENDEARED OLD FESTIVAL, 


NEW-YEAR’S, 


Can be shown at 


R. HOLLINGS & CO.’S, 


547 Washington Street, 
—INCLUDING— 
Bronzes, Mantel Clocks, Parians 
Vases, Statuettes, Gilt and 
Glass Gas Fixtures, 
Ete.. Ete., Ete., 


547 WASHINGTON ST.., 


Three doors above Boston Theater. 3t deecll 


WHAT IS PROPERTY? 


Or, An Inquiry into the Principle of 
Right and of Government. 


BY P. J. PROUDHON. 
Prefaced by a sketch of Proudhon’s Life and Works. 
BY J. A. LANGLOIs, 

And containing as a Frontispiece 
A FINE STEEL ENGRAVING OF THE AUTHOR. 


Translated frou the French by Bens. R. Tucker, 


This —the first volume of Proudhon’s Compiete 
Works—is a large octavo of 500 pages, handsome! 
printed in large new type on heavy wned paper, 
The Index says of it: Together with Mr. Holyoake: 
incomparable book, this new volume will greatly er.- 
rich the literature of labor reform.” 
Sent, postpaid, on receipt of price. 

Price in Cloth, bevelled edges........ $3.50. 

* Full Calf, blue, gilt edge....... 6.50. 


All orders should be addressed to the publisher, 


BENJ. R. TUCKER, 


decls 13t PRINCETON, MASS, 


FOR A CHRISTMAS OR NEW-YEAR'S 
PRESENT 

Nothing is more WELCOME or DESIRABLE than a 

first-class 


SEWINC-MACHINE. 
WHEELER & WILSON’S 


Has that reputation! Has taken innumerable 


MEDALS 


At all the fairs! decll 


1876! 
The Lady’s Almanac 


IS ISSUED AS A 
Centennial Volume, 
Gilt-edged, finely bound, Illustrated, and tilled with 
Centennial Miscellany; comprising also an Original 
Ode, with Original Music, being “A Song of Praise 
for Our Country, with Aspirations for its True and 
Enduring Glory.” 

Price 50 Cents. 

PUBLISHED BY 

New England News Company, Boston. 
American News Company, New York. 
New York News Company, New York. 
Western News Company, Chicago. 
Central News Company, Philadelphia. 
Baltimore News Company, Baltimore. 
St. Louis Book and News Company, St, Louis, 
San Francisco News Company, California. 
nov20 tf 


STEREOSCOPES, 
VIEWS, 


—AND— 


CHOICE PHOTOGRAPHS, 


A full Assortment, comprising everything 
New, Good and Cheap. 


FOR SALE BY 


Joseph L. Bates, 


7 BEACON STREET. 


decd at 


Souther & Hooper, | 


HAVE SUCCEEDED TO THE 


FURNITURE & UPHOLSTERY 


Business formerly carried on by 
BEAL & HOOPER, 

At 7 & 8 HOLMES’ BLOCK, 

WIAYMARKET SQUARE, 
Extending through to 

105 & 107 FRIEND STREET, 
And would respectfully solicit the patronage of the 
public, and endeavor to give perfect: satisfaction to 
all who may favor us with their orders. 


FUR.VITURE, 
Draperies, Upholstery Goods, 
Bedding, #c., 


At the Lowest Prices. 
nove tf 


WILLIAM TUFTS, 
TREMONT STREET, 
(NEW ODD-FELLOWS’ BUILDING, 


CATERS, on the shortest notice and at reasonable 
rates, for 


PUBLIC OR PRIVATE PARTIES, 


large or small. Every requisite furnished from Table 
to Dessert, with experienced waiters to attend. 
WEDDING CAKE 

supplied, of the richest quality, got up in handsome 
style. 

Superior Ice-Creams, Cake and Confection- 
ery, of all sorts. ocwl 


CHARLES RICHARDSON & CQO., 
DEALERS IN 


PAINTS, OILS, VARNISHES, JAPANS. 
. GENTS FOR 

Boston Pare "White Lead, and 
Hurd’s Genuine English Lead. 


85 & SO Oliver,cor. High St., Boston, 
octy 3m 


PARLOR BEDS. 
CROSBY’S, TREFY’S AND COFFIN’S—The three 
BEST AND CHEAPEST PARLOR-BED* 
In the market. At Wholesale or Retail by 

BOYCE BROTHERS, 

581 and 583 Washington Street, corner of Dix 





SAMUEL LAYCOCK & SON’S 


ENGLISH HAIR SEATING, 


IMPORTED BY 


BRAMAN, SHAW & 60, 


MANUFACTURERS OF AND DEALERS IN 


FINE AND MEDIUM 


PARLOR FURNITURE. 


LODGE AND CHURCH FURNITURE mide 
to order. 

Our goods are sold by all the principal dealers 
throughout New England. 
Factory at East Cambridge. 
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J. L. FAIRBANKS & CO., 
STATIONERS, 


Account Book Manufacturers, importers and 


dealers in Note and Letter Papers, Envelopes, 
&e., &e. 


136 Washington Street 


BOSTON. 
J. L. FAIRBANKS, H. G. TUCKER 
octl6 ur 
CHOICEK GOoODs! 





JAMES DINGLEY & 60,, 


At tores 18 and 20 Milk Street and 1555 
Washington Street, 

MAKE A SPECIALTY OF 

TEAS 


SALAD-OILS, 

ALES, Ete., 
For Family and Club use, on 
Terms that are Satistactory. 
Be PARTICULAR ATTENTION GIVEN TO THE FILL- 
ING OF ORDERS, AND BOTH THE FOREIGN AND 
HOME MARKETS WATCHED FOR THE EARLIEST DEL- 
ICACIES. tt deet 


“SAWYER'S COMMERCIAL COLLEGE, 
No. 161 Trement St., Boston. 


This Institution, the oldest and most sucessful of 
the kind in the United States, continues to offer to 
students of both sexes the most superior advantages 
for obtaining a thoroughly practical Business Edu 
cation. The valuable instreetion here imparted has 
proved to hundreds of its graduates a 
STEPPING-STONE TO FORTUNE, 

As there is no class system each student receives 
separate instruction, Open Day and Evening. Call 
or send for Circular. 
nov20-3m G. A. SAWYER, Principal. 


ALLEY & ROWELL, 
ARTIST PHOTOGRAPHERS, 


25 WINTER STREET, BOSTON, 


Invite the attention of the public to the superior 
tacilities of their rooms (including a PASSENGER- 
ELEVATOR, dressing apartinents, graduated lights 
&c.,) as well as to the choice quality of the Photo- 
graphs they are now making. These pictures com- 
bine some of the latest improvements in Freneh and 
German Photography, and are believed to be superior 
to anything produced in the city. tf deed 
ART-STORE. 

L. A. ELLIOT & COMPANY, 
(ELLIOT, BLAKESLEE & NOYES,) 
Importers and Dealers in 

. ‘ 
Engravings, Chromos, Photographs, 


Studies, and other Works of Art, 
At wholesale and retail. 


PICTURE FRAMES MADE TO ORDER 
354 Washington Street, Boston. 
oct? Next Door North of Globe Theater. tf 


: Smuggler Cigars. 


Our new brand which we offer to the public in full 


quality, by any Cigar made in this country, and seuld 
at reasonable prices, 


JOHN L. STEVENSON & CO., 


MANUFACTURERS, 
Nos. 2 and 4 Faneuil Hall Square. 
nov27 simes 


REAL ESTATE. 


S. P. TOLMAN & E. A. HUNTING, 


Improvers, Valuers, and General Agents 
— OF — 


REAL ESTATE, 


No. 11 Bromfield Street, Boston, - 








INSURANCE. 

THE 
New England Mutual 
LIFE INSURANCE CO., 


POSTOFFICE SQUARE, 
COR. OF MILK AND CONGRESS STS. 
BOSTOTT. 
(Organized February 1, 1844.] 





Accumulation, Jan. 1, I875.........$13,114,416.98 
Deduct surplus to be distributed....... 575,000.00 
RMON. os cbicth Fei ccndnccccccssces $12,5:39,116.08 


As areinsurance fund for the protection of policy 
holders, in accordance with a law of the Common- 
wealth, 

PMOUnt ah Pek sis vdsces' ce cieesses $62,505,608.00 


Policies Issued in ums from $100 
to ®15,000. 





The Company has reached its present prosperous 
condition by— 

Ist—The adoption and continuance of a thoroughly 
adequate rate of premium; and, 

2d—By the maintenance of an ample reserve fund. 
The market price of the securities of which the 
fund is composed 18 $21 '.771.56 over the cost on the 
Company’s ledger. This item is not availed of in the 
capital, as above presented. 

For pamphlets and reports, giving a history th 
Company’s operations during the 
years, apply at the office of the Company or of its 
agents in any city or town of importance. 


past thirty-one 


BENJ. F. STEVENS, President. 
JOS. M. GIBBENS, DWIGHT FOSTER, 
Secretary. Counsel, 


W.C. WRIGHT, 
Actuary. 
tf 


W.W. MORLAND, M. D., 
Medical Examiner. 
oct2 


CONTINENTAL INSURANCE CO., 


OF NEW YORK. 


HOWARD INSURANCE CO,, 


OF NEW YORK 


NORTH AMERICAN INS, CO., 


Organized respectively, 1852, 1825, 1875. 


faith that they cannot be excelled, either in style or 
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Lysander § 
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speaker's own 
¥ it, prominent 


act that his complexi 
: : s eXilor 
was tovbe like that of Jesus. ; fe 


Both he and the audience had 
the stream of excitement 
thought of resurrection, and there was no longer | 
any order to the sermon. The great dragon 
and the cherubim exchanged places with te 
leidoscopic rapidity, and were frequently mis- 
taken for each other. The golden streets were 
seemingly laid along the topmost Ddranches of 
the tree of life, while that tree of life sometimes 
appeared to flow like a river, with the throne 
somehow lodged among its leaves. Wings and 
feet curiously took the place of each other in 
walking and flying, and the Christians got indis- 
criminately located both where they ought and 
Ought not to be; yet over all this was the unmis- 
takable feeling that the hearts of these simple 
children of Atrica were excited with love to the 
wondrous Author of the atonement, and that in 
that love to Christ there was hope of the moral 
elevation of their race. The forms of its ex- 
pression were crude, often based upon untrue | 


personal expectations regardin 
among which was the fac 


floated off upon! 
generated by the 


| great dramatic power. 


order to exercise the vocal powers of one of 
Dickens's younger children, who, althodgh of 
tender age, possessed a wonderful voice and 
This performance took 
place on the 6th of February, 1854, at “The 
Tavistock, or the smallest theater in the world.” 
The bill included Fielding’s burlesque ot ‘Tom 
Thumb.” supported chiefly by children. Mark 
impersonated **Glendalen,” “the beautiful queen 
of the gypsies,” under the name of “The In- 
tant Phenomenon,” and the “Ghost of Gaffer 
Thumb” fell to Dickens, who styled himself in 
the bills “The Modern Garrick.” A second 
performance quickly followed, the piece chosen 
being “ Fortunio; or, the Seven Gifted Ser- 
vants,” by nearly the same company, Dickens 
changing his name to that of “The Modern 
Roscius,” while Mark, who weighed twenty-one 
stone, retained the characteristic sobriquet of 
“The Infant Phenomenon.” Ip 1856, under 
the same roof, Wilkie Collins's melodrama 
“The Lighthouse,” was given, and a farce pre- 
viously performed by members of the Guild 
Written by Dickens and Lemon, called “Mr. 
Nightingale’s Diary.” This performance may 





his skin into a glow witha crash-towel, as rough | importance before that of the man who dis-_ that had contributed to her victory; and Stein, 
as a pig’s back, he gathered his socks, and back- covers a new force. If there is anything-which | who would then have pressed fora constitution, 
ing up to the only chair in the room, sat down the public especially desires it is new forces. 
| It is true that the public never had any clear | tive estate, where he died, in 1831. 


to put them on. 


Every tack in that saucer saw him coming | idea of what a force really is, and now the new | 


down. 


for him. 


tack fetched him, got him, and held to him. 


He dropped his socks and rose from that | more forces we have at our command the more 
chair with an abruptness that knocked his head | we can do. 


against the ceiling. He came down and waltzed | 


wildly round and round the room, shrieking and | dents has just informed the world that he has 
yelling, gyrating madly with his arms, while his | discovered a new force, which he calls the 
: : He | ‘‘etheric force’—though, for that matter, he 
howled until the neighbors besieged the house. might as well call it the chloral-hydrate or the 
: At last his | nitrous-oxide force. 
yells died away, but they could hear his breath | is neither electricity nor magnetism, although 
hiss between his set teeth, while at short inter- | it seems to be a sort of second-cousin of the 


eyes stuck out so far they hung down. 


yet he wouldn't let any of them in. 


vals would come a yell, supplemented by the 
remark, *‘There’s another out!” In about three- 
quarters of an hour the yells ceased entirely, 
the window was opened, and a shower of tacks 








: | is something which can accomplish something— | | 
Every last solitary individual and collective | unless. indeed, it happens to be a detective 


one, and, let us say, a sister-in-law of the other. 
It apparently resides in magnets that have been 
charged with electricity, and we are assured that 
it is as much superior to the sort of electricity 


‘doctrine of the correlation of forces has made only did his works praise him, but a noble 
Every last tack smiled in anticipation of the ; the matter more hopelessly obscure than ever. | monument to his memory was soon produced in 
denouement, and stood on its head and reached | Still, there is a vague general belief that a force |! 
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| 
! 
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An ingenious person of telegraphic antece- 


This force, he assures us, 





| was suffered to go into retirement upon his na- 


| sia grew more mature in her strength and lib- 
‘police force—and there is no denying that the erty she bethought herself of the man to whom 
she owed so much, and a monument in bronze 
was ordered, upon a model by Schiévelbein, 
who, however, did not live to complete his 
work. 
fifty years ago, in the attitude of making a 
speech. 
is said to be good. Upon the base the more 
memorable scenes of his life are represented in 
relief. 


tasteful effect that characterizes such ceremo- 
nies in Germany. Before the monument was a 
splendid pavilion for the court, on either side 
were tribunes for high military and civil offi 


But such a man could not be forgotten. Not 


1is biography by the now venerable Dr. Pertz, 
ate director of the Royal Library. A3 Prus- 


This represents Stein in the dress of 


The figure is effective and the likeness 


The unveiling was marked by that fine and 


sic dealers. or by mail [enclosing retail price 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., BOSTON. LETTERS OF CREDIT ISSUED, available 


FOR NEWSPAPERS ¢ MAGAZINES 


Shining River, one of the sweetest of song books. 





Order the above books of any of the fbr, mu- 
[ of 


de ‘18 tf 


American or F'o 
Send for our CATALOGUE | 
FOR 1876, just issued, and 
mailed free to any address, 


aa Everything at Club Rates. 
Everything Free of Postage. 
We make the rere of Foreign 


Magazinesa 7 ) Exeusa, 
GekmaN and FRENCH ARCHITECTU- 











Ast, and LITERARY PERIODICALS, at 
vices in Catalogue: pr 
A. H. ROFFE & CO., 


NEW ENGLAND SUBSCRIPTION AGENCY, 
11 BROMFIELD 8T., BOSTON, MA8s, 
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and the other Principal Cities of Europe’ 
Also, EXCHANGE ON SAN FRANCISCO 
and MONTREAL. 


in all parts of the world. 


SECURITIES Bought and Sold on Com- | 


mission in this and other Cities. tf dect | 


‘BE. BLAKESLEE & CO., 


GALLERIES 127 TREMONT STSEET, | 


PICTURE FRAME MANUFACTURERS | 


AND DEALERS IN 


'PAINTINGS, ENGRAVINGS, ETCHINGS, 


PHOTOGRAPHS, CHROMOS, 


And Other Works of Art. 

Our facilities for framirg pictures of every descrip- | 
tion In the BEST and MOST ARTISTIC manner are un- | 
surpassed—and we invite especial attention to the 
QUALITY, STYLE and PRICES of our work. tf nové | 





No. 


QUINCY MUTUAL 
FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, 





‘Cash Fund, July 1, 1875, 320,000 


AND EVERY LOSS PAID IN FULL. 





, Surplus over re-insurance, over $90,000. 


| aia 
j Dividends Resumed again Nov. 10, 1873. 


Only the safer classes of, property insured. 
All losses promptly adjusted and paid. 


BOSTON OFFICE 
27 STATE STREET. 


Local Agencies in every town, 

ISRAEI W. MUNROE, Presideng 
CHAS A. HOWLAND, Secretary. 
Sept. 1, 1875. i“ ¢ 8 
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